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For the conveni- 
ence of our patrons 
we have now opened 
a branch store in the 
Reading Terminal 
Building, Market St., 
c below Twelfth, where 

city and country or- 

ders will receive the same prompt 

attention as if handed in at our 

Highth Street establishment. 
ADVANTAGES. 

Priced Catalogue. — Issued every 
month and mailed free to any address, 
showing the lowest prices at which any article 
of grocery can be procured, and we guaran- 
tee each article to ie sold at one price only, 

Special Prices.—Each cook we issue 
a list of some half-dozen leading lines at 
special introductory prices, showing a clear 
saving of from 15 to 30 per cent. 

Orders by mail or telephone receive 
meg attention, our order department 

ing the most extensive and complete in 
the United States. 

Be rg hana own wagons deliver all 
gets $s free over 400 square miles of territory. 

ods shipped to all parts of the United 





States. 
PRINCIPLES :— 


Best Goods, Lowest Prices, 
Square Dealing, No Liquors. 


Finley Aeker & Co. 


({Acker’s Pure Teas, Coffees and Candies and 
igh Grade Groceries.) 


121 and 123 N. Highth St. 


Reading Terminal Buildin 
Branch Store | MoveerSt.. below Twelht, 


Philadelphia. 





MUNICIPAL WARRANTS 
IRRIGATION BONDS 
A FEW CHOICE MORTGAGES 


EDWARD FORSYTHE, 
332 Drexel Building, - Philadelphia. 


lly issued warrants are on a ty —_ 
Musfoipal bonds which rank next to Senta 


First Mortgage Loans 


On improved and productive Realty in Ohio 
and Indiana, and on city property at Atlanta, 
Georgia, 

We have had over twenty years experienee 
and have placed about 


TEN MILLION DOLLARS 


in these Securities. “7% is the rate of inter- 
est now. Write for particulars. 


J. DICKINSON & CoO.., 
RICHMOND, IND. 
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SURPLUS, 82,000,000 


THE Gl ime A = D CAPITAL, 81,000,000 
LIFE INSURANCE _ TRUST CO. 


ANNUITY AND 
Executes Truste, 
Allows Interest on Deposits, 
Safe Deposit Boxes for Rent, 
Oares for Real Hetate, 


OFFICERS 
HENRY TATNALL, Vice-President, 
J. ANDREWS HARRIS, Jr., Assist. Treas. 
GEORGE TUCKER BISPHAM, Solicitor 


EFFINGHAM B. MORRIS, President, 
WM. M. ELY, Treasurer, 
NATHANIEL B. CRENSHAW, R. E. Officer, 


MANAGERS 
EFFINGHAM B. MORRIS, JOHN B. GARRETT, SAMUEL B. BROWN, 
H. N. BURROUGHS, WILLIAM H. JENES, FRANCIS I. GOWEN, 
JOHN A. BROWN, Jr. GEORGE TUCKERBISPHAM, GEORGE H. McFADDEN, 
BENJAMIN W. RICHARDS, WILLIAM H. GAW, HENRY TATNALL, 
ISAAC H, CLOTHIER, JOHN C, SIMS. 


BROAD AND CHESTNUT. 


THE FROVIDGHT LIE AND TRUST COMPANY OP PHILADELPELA. 
OFFICE:—409 CHESTNUT STREET. 


Incorporated Third month 22, 1865. CHARTER PERPETUAL. 
CAPITAL, $1,000,000 | ASSETS, - $31,802,938.55 


Insures Lives, Grants Annuities, Receives Money on Deposit, returnable on demand, for which 
interest is allowed, and is empowered by law to act as Executor, Administrator, Trustee, Guardian, 
Assignee, Committee, Receiver, Agent, etc., for the faithful performance of which its Capital and 
Surplus Fund furnish ample Security. 

All Trust Funds and Investments are Kept Separate and Apart from the Assets of the Company, 
Owners of Real Estate are invited to look into that branch of the Trust Department which has the care 
of this description of property. It is presided over by an officer learned in the law of Real Estate, seconded 
by capable and trustworthy assistants. Some of them give their undivided attention to its care and 
management, 

The income of parties residing abroad carefully collected and duly remitted. 

AMUEL R. SHIPLEY, President. T. WISTAR BROWN. Vice Presiden 


ASA 8. WING Vice Pres’tand Act’ry. JOS. ASHBROOK, Maa. Ins. Dep't. J. R. POULKE, Trust Officer. 
DAVID G. ALSOP, Ass’t Actuary. J. BARTON TOWNSEND, Ass’t Trust Officer. 








DIRECTORS. 
Sam’l R. Shipley, ry 4 Haines, Richard Wood, James V. Watson, Wm. Gummere, 
Wm. Lon , Asa 8S. Wing, Justus C. Strawbridge, T. Wistar Brown, Richard Cadbury, 
William Hacker, Edw. H. Ogden, Chas. Hartshorne, Israel Morris, Philip ©. Garrett. 
some W. PATTON, President. JOSEPH E. GILLINGHAM, Chn. Exec. Fin. Com, 
VID 8CU Vice President. HENRY B. = ‘FRUITY, As and Treasurer. 
HENRYS. 8.D R, om WILLIAM T. . and Treas, 


OS. B. TOWNSEND, Consulting Counsel, 


The Morigage Trust Company ol Penasyivania 


13 SOUTH FOURTH ST., PHILA. 


This Company issues its registered Debenture Bonds at par, due in eight years, but. redeemable at the 
Company's option after five years, with interest at five per cent. per annum (free of State tax), payable 


pany also receives deposits, payable by check. 
DIRECTORS. 

Philip O. Garrett, Roberts, John W. Patton, 
vid Scull,” . Wistar Brown, Geo: io. 
Francis R. John B. Gest, John e, 

4c hE. Gillingham, Chari horne, Howard W. Lippincott, 
a er Shortridge, - Bail enry 

Isaac H. Cane, Jr., Stuart Wood. 
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Established in 1847. 


The Friends Review 


SW, Corner Sixth and Arch Streets, 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


ADVERTISING RATES: 


8 cents per agate line, 14 lines to the inch, 
column space, Subject to the following 


discounts : 
SPACE. TIME. 
Per cent. Per cent, 

100 nt 10 4insertions, 20 
250 20 13g «6 30 
500 « 30 26 “ 40 
1000 « 40 52 “ 50 
1500 « 50 


N. B.—Advertisers may use either scale of 
discounts, but cannot combine the two. 





6 When answernng advertisements, you 
will confer a favor upon the publisher by 
mentioning the “ Friends’ Keview.” 


DIRAWBRIDGE & CLOTHIER, 


Exhibit at all times a most extensive and com- 
= ane eee eee ee 





prehensive-assortment of every description of 
eaten ee ee ee ee 


DRY GOODS=—— 


The stock includes Silks, Dress Goods, Trim- 
mings, Hosiery and underwear, Gloves, House- 
famishing Goods, Ready-made Dresses and Wraps, 
and everything that may be needed either for dress 
or house-furnishing purposes. It is believed that 
unusual inducements are offered, as the stock is 
among the largest to be found in the American 
market, and the prices are guaranteed to be uni- 


formly as low as elsewhere on similar qualities of 
Goods. 


N. W. cor. Eighth & Market Sts., 


PHILADELPHIA. 


S. F. BALDERSTON & SON. 


902 Spring Garden Street, Philadelphia 
WALL PAPERS 


New and desirable styles for ’93. 


WINDOW SHADES 


Careful attention given to all orders. 
8. F. 8. F. BALDERSTON M. BALDERSTON 


a GOOD TIMES” 


66 
BAD TIMES” 
OUR PRICES ARE FIXED TO SUIT. 


When we are selling handsome Gold Em- 
bossed Papers for Twelve and Fifteen Cents 


er piece, you may know we are up to the 
er, 


Fidelity Wall Paper Co., 


No. {2 N. Eleventh Street, 
PHILADELPHIA. 














3 doors from Market St. 








THE CHALFONTE 


ATLANTIC CITY, N. J. 


Now-open. Saltwater baths in the heuse. New 
and delightfully situated Sun Parlors. Send for 


illustrated booklet. 
E. ROBERTS & SONS. 


J8.emotal ser 


DR. WM. OC. STOKES, 
DENTIST, 
1629 CHESTNUT STREET, 


PHILADELPHIA, 
Friends’ patronage solicited. 








WILLIAM 8S. YARNALL, 
1406 CHESTNUT ST., PHILA, 





Spectacles and Eye Glasses. 


SPECIAL ATTENTION TO OCULISTS PRESCRIPTIONS. 























Dosigeere 
FURNITURE, BEDDING, 

AND DECORATIVE UPHOLSTERY, 
FOUR DOORS BELOW lIth ST. Philadelphia. 

4a Estimates submitted and advice given, when 
ARE YOUR 

TOE 
WILL REMOVE THEM 

SORE AND EVERYTIME 
PAINFUL ? 

A TRIAL BOX SENT * SOLD BY ALL ORUGGISTS OR SENT 
FOR A 2 CT. STAMP BY MAIL ON RECEIPT OF 16 cents 
EACLE BRAND THE BEST 
ROOFING. 
buildings, and costs half the price of shingles, tin or 
iron. It is ready for use, and easily applied by an 
EXCELSIOR PAINT AND ROOFING CO., 
155-157 Duane Street, New York, N.Y. 
125 S. Fifth St., Philadelphia. 
Prompt and careful attention given to shopping 

per cent. on purchases. 

The Frena, Best of Haud Cameras. 

Gold Spectacles and Eye Glasses. 

Conservatory. 
Window Mirrors. Box Water Colors. 
Opera and Field Glasses. 

Drawing Instruments. Aneroid Barometer. 
We cordially invite you to call and inspect our 

large and complete stock of the above goods. 

Tenth St. just above Chestnut, 
PHILADE LPHIA. 


importers h A lh t f 
Retailers. hes Off 0, eentdeatmene. 
1027 MARKET STREET, 
desired. 
CORNS 
NO PAIN! NO POISON! 
CIANT CHEMICAL.CO., - Phila. 

Is unequaled for House, Barn, Factory or Out 
one. Send stamp for samples, and state size of roof. 
HELEN F. PRICE, PURCHASING AGENT, 
for Friends in the country. The only charge is 2 

h hi | 
Photopranti hid ab all Bw 
Thermometers for House, Window, Bath and 
Reading Glasses. Poeket Compass. 
Microscopes. Sketching Outfit. 
WILLIAMS, BROWN & EARLE, 


s@e~ When answering sdvectiomenta, you will 
confer a favor upon the publisher by mentioning 
the Friends’ Review. 








We buy lamp-chimneys by 
the: dozen;, they go on snap- 
ping and po opping and flying 
in pieces ; we go on buy- 
ing the fey same chimneys 
year after year. 
Our dealer is willing to 
sell us a chimney a week for 
every lamp we burn. 


Macbeth’s “ pearl top’ and “ pearl glass’”’ do 
not break from heat; they are made of tough 
glass. Try them. 


Pittsburgh, Geo. A. MACBETH Co. 


CCONOMICAL People 


keep leather new with 
Vacuum Leather Oil; 25¢, 
and your money back if you 
want tt. 
Patent lambskin - with - wool-on 
swob and book—How to Take Care 
of Leather—both free at the store. 





Vacuum Oil Company, Rochester, N. ¥. 
U Fruit Work, 128 Asya leather- 
ette cover, 20c.e The most 
valuable work pub- 


y on small 
fruit, 


Y’s. 


—.. YU, : 

AND seein sl 

= ne 

f information, while 
rices «BEAT the world. Address 


- PURDY, Palmyra, N. Y. 


In View of the 


mens free. His 32 
is full of practica: 
his wholesale 


Close of Partnership 


at the End of the Year, 


$1,000,000 


to change hands 
in a single sale. 


REASONS: 


JANUARY 1, 1894, has been named for the 
Partnership Reconstruction of this 
business, and in preparation for that event, an 
entire reduction of stock must be effected at the 
earliest date possible. No inducement will be 
spared to make the clearance thoroughly com- 
plete. 


A COMPLETE CLEARANCE 
MARKET AND 


HAINES & CO. nintir 'sts., 


PHILADELPHIA 





DEXTER SHOE 00.» pare. Capital, 81,000,000. 
BEST $1.50 
“4 dollar oaare isa 5 della > cateee? _ 
This Ladies’ Solid French Dongola Kid But- 
ton Boot delivered free anywhere in the U.S.,on 
=» receipt of Cash, Money Order, 
or Postal Note for $1.50. 
—_ every way the boots 
et in all retail stores fo:: 
$2.50. We make this boot 
ourselves, therefore we guar 
antee the fit, style and wear 
and if any one is not satisfied 
we will refund the money 
or send another pair. Opera 
Toe or Common Sense, 
widths C, D, E, & EE 
> sizes 1 to 8 and halt 
izes. Send your size; 


we will fit you. 

iit strated 
‘ ‘i 
FREE 






















ae a 


Dexter SHOE Co., © 


') BOSTON, MASS. 
Special terms to Dealers. 
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WRITTEN FOR A CHILD'S RECITA- 
TION. 


We children meet on Christmas night, . 
Remembering how long ago, 

Beneath a great star shining bright, 
A child lay in a manger low. 


And angels watched him with the star 
And called the sleepy world to gaze. 

“ Let peace be with you near and far "— 
Thus all the gleaming angels praise. 


Some simple shepherds heard their song, 
Saw the bright tumult of their wings, 

And hurried in an awe-struck throng 
To where there lay the King of kings. 


*Twas he they prophecied of old 
Come to the world that solemn night. 
None knew in palace grand and cold. 
Shepherds and wise men saw the sight. 


And so we children meet to night, 
Remembering how long ago, 

Peneath a great star shining bright, 
A child lay in in a manger low, 


CHARLES H. BATTEY. 


SIMPLE FAITH. 

Each year, each decade, each century 
takes our race farther from its childhood 
and from the naive and innocent simpli- 
city which befitted that early period. The 
grandchild found himself at home in the 
comfortable faith of his far away ancestor, 
and did not need to fight over, within the 
sphere of the inner man, the battle by 
which in our day faith is often lost or 
won. We do not perhaps regret that we 
have outgrown some things which qere 
the solace of simple hearts in earlier days, 
for we have grown into what may be con- 
sidered more than substitutes for the con 
ceptions of thoughtless fancy, but have 
we any substitute for shat ancient faith 
which is irrecoverable, in our ‘‘ age that 
blots out life with question marks,’’ and 
thrusts far off 


“The Heaven so neighborly with men of 
old ?” 
We do not believe there is or can be any 
substitute for a simple, unshakable faith 
and that man who has irrecoverably lost 
it, has lost ‘*the priceless jewel of his 
soul,’’ but we are not of the opinion that 
the day will ever come when simple faith 
will cease, at least umti/ it is swallowed up 
in sight. Much of what passed for faith 
in the generations we fondly look back 
upon, was really superstition which asked 
the soul to shut its eyes, while true faith 
always bids it open them to the full ex. 
tent; and the history of faith if it could 


be clearly brought before us would show a 


progress from the blind confidence in some 
partial divinity to an ever clearer recog: 
nition of the soul’s eternal relation to an 
infinite Being in whom are all the trea- 
sures of wisdom and knowledge and love, 
a relation of sonship, and an attitude of 
receptivity. 

That ‘* this age of question-marks’’ has 
brought ruin to the faith of some we can- 
not doubt, that earnest faith in God, in 
His willingness to do the best for us, 
and in His abikity to bring His children 
through the gate of death into a realm of 
larger life, has diminished in the aggre- 
gate, we are not at all ready to believe. 

It is well to have a superstition chal- 
lenged and to have the soul called upon 
to test the bases of its structure, the sub- 
stance of things hoped for, the reality of 





thiogs not seen, and it seems to us that 
the serious, earnest soul will always find 
that the foundation of God standeth sure, 
which truth is only reached by having 
personally experienced in our inner life 
that she Lord knoweth them that are His. 
Faith is essentially the response of the 
inner man, the son’s recognition of the 
Father, and if the Divine Being never 
effects an entrance which reaches our 
personal consciousness such a faith is 
hardly possible, and our faith will be only 
a confidence in what is told us ; the latter 
faith is at the mercy of the age and may 
suffer from its questions’ and doubts, the 
former is inward, impregnable, found soon 
as sought, and is as simple as the child’s 
answer to the father whom it believes and 
loves. 





oS 





THE PRESIDENT’S MESSAGE. 

The message of the President was await- 
ed with unusual interest owing to the im- 
portant questions, the solution of which 
will deeply affect our future welfare. It is, 
as his papers usually are, a strong straight- 
forward declaration and a clear presenta- 
tion of the policy which he and his party 
approve. There are many features in it 
which will win the approval of every pat- 
riotic: citizen, there are other clauses on 
which public sentiment divides. 

We notice with pleasure the determina- 
tion that this Government shall remain an 
impartial observer of the Brazilian con- 
flict, aiming only to guard the lives and 
property of citizens who are sojourning 
in that country. There will be general 
rejoicing at the ‘President’s emphatic re- 
commendation that an act be passed pro- 
hibiting the sale of arms and intoxicating 
liquors to the natives in the Congo Free 
State and the adjacent zone of Central 
Africa. It has been a nefarious traffic, 
by which some of our cit'zens have grown 
immensely rich by the destruction of in- 
nocent manhood and the moral being of 
those who are too ignorant to be respon- 
sible for the desolation they work upon 
themselves, at the hands of civilized Amer- 
icans. May Congress speedily carry out 
his wise and humane advice. 

The sentiment shown in favor of Arbi- 
tration and his public gratification that 
our Congress and the English Parliament 








*have authoritatively expressed a desire ‘‘ in 
~efavor of a rational and peaceable settle- 
-ement of international quarrels by honor- 
«able resort to arbitration ” will meet a 
wregponse in the hearty approval of the 
~wwhole Society of Friends. Wisely also 
“he -expresses the deep concern of this 
eGovernment lest France should carry out 
~& «proposed territorial impairment of the 
@Republic of Liberia, in the establishment 
and development of which we have felt 
sympathetic interest. 

‘We can say with assurance that he will 
thave the support of his honest and patri- 
«Otic countrymen in his determination to 
@purge the pension lists of frauds. With 
wo little concern Friends have viewed the 
‘vast outlay of public funds in a direction 

which fosters a war spirit, and induces a 

large class of men to forego honest toil, 
‘though we have no word to say against the 
justice and fitness of the Government car- 
ring for those who were wrecked and dis- 
abled for life at its command. 

The part of the message which deals 
-avith difficulties in the Hawaiian Islands 
.and with the proposed tariff bill will re- 
Ceive by no means a unanimous approval. 
“They are both questions with nicely bal- 
anced arguments on either side and in re- 
gard to which party alliance and previous- 
dy formed conceptions exert a powerful 
influence. If the President’s statement, 
that the Hawaiian monarchy was over- 
‘thrown solely by the representatives of this 
~ country and by our troops then there can 
be little question that ‘‘ it is our duty to 
‘restore the status existing at the time of 
Our forcible intervention.’’ But that pre- 
«mise should be established by indisputable 
testimony. 

The tariff recommendations contain the 
‘following special features that ‘‘ only the 

necessities of revenue justify the imposi- 
tion of tariff duties,’’ that the reduction 
in present tariff changes should be upon 
the necessities of life and upon raw ma- 
terials, and that a small tax should be im- 
\ posed upon the incomes derived from cer- 
. tain corporate investments. 

We refrain at the present time from a 

consideration of these proposals. 





AIMS AND PROSPECTS. 

It is the Editor’s desire to make the 
Review more and more helpful and in- 
‘teresting. There will be little fear of 
‘losing subscribers if the character of the 
Review comes to be such that Friends feel 
that they cannot be without it in the fam- 
aly. It is not our desire to assert the 


THE FRIENDS’ REVIEW 


claim made by one of our contemporaries 
a few weeks ago that “‘ we are ¢he Friends’ 
paper,’’our hopesimply is that the /rsends’ 
Review shall be a Friends’ paper, worthy 
of the Society, meeting the needs of the 
time, and giving expression to important, 
abiding truths and interesting facts. Our 
columns of news have gradually increased, 
and we shall soon be able to satisfy the 
interest which has been felt for such in- 
formation. It is a pleasure to be able to 
announce at this time the commencement 
of a short department devoted to ‘‘ Facts 
about the Bible,’’. to appear each week. 
The aim isto give a brief consideration 
each time of some one special theme con- 
nected with the Bible. This week atten- 
tion is given to the preservation of the 
text through the centuries. The articles 
will be written tor the benefit of the gen- 
eral reader rather than with a view to ex- 
haustive and critical treatment. They will 
be prepared by George A. Barton, Ph. D. 
We have arrangements partly made tor 


conducting a Children’s column, so that 


the whole family may be interested in the 


weekly arrival of the Review. A new vol- 
ume begins with 1894 and we hope our 
readers will urge their neighbors to sub- 
scribe so as to receive the new Review 


from the very beginning of the volume— 


the forty-eighth since its founding, 





A WORD TO SUBSCRIBERS. 

The time has fully come for the pay- 
ment of the subscriptions for the Friends’ 
Review. Most of our readers know what 
an inconvenience it is to transact business 
on the strength of what is owed them, 
instead of on ready money. Each week 
we have a large bill to pay for printing 
for paper and for postage, not to mention 
expenses of a more personal nature.’ There 
is money enough due on subscriptions for 
the present volume to free us from the 
anxiety which is attendant upon the above 
mentioned state of things. There are 
very few cases in which any thing more 
than a resolution to pay at once is needed, 
though we know there are a few cases 
where the two dollars are really needed 
for present family uses, and for such we 
feel willing to wait a reasonable time. But 
it ought to be deeply impressed on the 
minds of all that the subscription price 
for a religious paper is just as much an 
obligation and an honorable bill as any 
other that receives prompt payment and it 
would be well for all to remember that an 
effort is being made to give the readers of 
the Review the full worth of their money 








—an effort which cannot be carried on 
without the money which should properly 


come in. 





“QUAKER POEMS.” 

John C. Winston & Co. are about to 
produce a book which will be of especial 
interest to thé members of the Society 
of Friends. The book called ‘ Quaker 
Poems,’’ is a collection of verse relating 
to the Society of Friends, selected from 
the writings of over forty authors, illus- 
trating the principles, history, personnel 
and customs of the Friends. The book, 
in itself a piece of elegant work, in print, 
paper, binding and design, will give forty 
illustrations of persons and places which 
will add much to its interest and value. 
Not only have members of the Society of 
Friends taken high places in literature, 
but its prominent characters and its prin- 
ciples have also given inspiration to writ- 
ers of great fame, among whom we may 
single out Milton, Wordsworth, Coleridge 
and Lamb among English poets and Long- 
fellow, Holmes and Bayard Taylor among 
American. It will be a decided pleasure 
to see and possess so many specimens of 
the fruit of the Quaker Muse, together 
with worthy products of the ‘‘poetic gift’’ 
called forth by the lives of those who have 
come to be household: names with us, or 
suggested by places dear to us not only in 
historic annals but in the cause of Truth 
This book will be valuable as showing 
Friends how rich and varied has been the 
poetry which has gathered round its his- 
tory and its honored names and still more 
valuable as showing the world at large 
how fruitful a soil Quakerism has been for 
the rare flowers of poetry and song. Its 
publisher has done us a good service, and 
one which deserves the appreciation of us 
all. 





HISTORY OF THE PARLIAMENT OF 
RELIGIONS. 

John Henry Barrows, the organizer and 
chairman of the Parliament of Religions, 
has prepared a complete and authentic his- 
tory of The Parliament and the Denom- 
inational Congresses. His two large vol- 
umes of 800 pages each tell the story of 
the origin and preparatory events, the 
opening and a vivid chronicle of the daily 
proceedings, followed by an elaborate ac- 
count of the close of this gathering. The 
original manuscript of every address read 
or prepared for the Parliament was put 
into the chairman’s hands, consequently 
he has been able to prepare a book which 
will be the only full and authentic ac 























count of the Parliament and will give the 
papers as they were written by their many 
authors from all parts of the earth. Its 
many and rare illustrations are devoted to 
notable persons, the art, the customs, the 
social life and the worship in the many 
countries represented at Chicago. The 
orders for Dr. Barrow’s notable book 
have been so numerous that it has been 
necessary to print a second edition of 10,- 
ceo copies in advance. We quote the 
following passage from an editorial in the 
Chicago Hera/d for Eleventh mo. 26th: 


‘* The history of the preparation of the 
parliament contains correspondence which 
no other version could possibly contain. 
In this work the people may secure an ac- 
curate, satisfactory and authentic report 
of the noted gathering, obtainable in no 
other way. Much of the credit of the 
undertaking is due to Dr. Barrows’ tire- 
less energy and enthusiasm, which nothing 
has seemed to deter or restrain. But, first 
of all, C.C. Bonney, president of the 
World’s Congress auxiliary, is the one to 
be congratulated for having thought out 
the great plan of comprehending this par- 
liament with other congresses. Through 
his offices in the earlier stages of the 
work, much was done toward claiming 
and securing the interest of the world at 
large in this stupendous undertaking. Fol- 
lowing this preliminary labor came the 
work of the general religion committee, 
the chairman of which was Dr. J. H. 
Barrows, whose tremendous energy and 
increasing industry have contributed so 
largely to the final result. ‘The Parlia- 
ment of Religions’ is a book which every 
thinker should possess and which every 
intelligent man and woman should enjoy. 
It should have a place in every library of 
the land, where the great exposition of 
1893 shall be perpetuated by printed book 
or treasured illustration.”’ 


For Friends’ Review. 


CHRISTMAS BIBLES. 


The idea of Christmas is all around us 
now. We see the word in the shop win- 
dows, and hear it in the streets. The 
people talk of Christmas gifts, and Christ- 
mas festivals, Christmas trees, and Christ- 
mas holidays. Christmas is the common 
subject of conversation, and yet the 
Christ is not always recognized in the 
Christmas. Would it not be well if an 
effort was made to change this, somswhat ? 
It is a time of kindly thoughts, and gentle 
impulses, of giving gifts, and sending 
portions, can we not recall our thoughts, 
and those of others, to the central 
thought and the greatest Gift that ever 
blessed humanity? All around us, and 
upon every side are those who seldom hear 
of the Divine Beatitudes except in blas- 
phemy, or of Christ, except in so called 
Christmas orgies. Can we not bring to 
them a knowledge of the higher life, and 
purer air, of the better world? And in 





what better way can this be done than 
by reading to them cog divinely Chr, Hie 
record of the jife of Jesus Christ m- 
eclf, and giving into their hands, 

their very own,’’ the Book nehieh . 
their most secret and retired moments, in 
joy and sorrow, in p ity, and adver- 
sity, will breathe around them the atmos- 
phere of Heaven. 

The readers of the Friend’s Review 
have, probably, every one of them, a copy 
of the Bible, but the man who sweeps 
the sidewalk, and the woman in the kit- 
chen may not be so blessed. The market- 
man who brings the vegetables, and the 
laborer in the field, the employe in the 
work-shop and the hired ‘‘help’’ gener- 
ally, may not have this comfort near them. 
We sometimes speak of the work of sup- 
plying them as being the peculiar prov- 
ince of the ‘Bible Society,’’ and would 
shift the burden off from our own shoul- 
ders, but can we thus shift the responsi- 
bility? Suppose each one of us should 
constitute himself or herself a ‘‘ Bible 
Society’’ within the limits of the influence 
with which God has surrounded us, and 
should hand forth as ability is given the 
written Record of God’s love to man, 
would it not be like oil poured upon the 
waters in many a troublous time? Per. 
sonal service is almost imperatively de- 
manded, but, in special cases, one might 
act as Treasurer, and furnish the funds, 
another might be the Distributing Com- 
mittee, and the Recording Secretary 
would be an Angel. Many of our First 
Day Schools are but poorly supplied. 
They ‘get along’’ with the makeshifts 
of ‘*Lesson Leaves’? and ‘ Lesson 
Helps,’’ but few of them have had the 
ability to banish these, as they should be, 
from every properly conducted school, 
and to give to each one of the children, 
a copy of the Book which, alone, has any 
authority. 

We are proud of the record of the So- 
ciety of Friends in the earlier days in this 
respect. George Fox chained the Bible to 
the desk, but it was only that it might 
thus be more readily accessible to all. The 
British and Foreign Bible Society in Eng- 
land, and the American Bible Society in 
our own country, reckoned among their 
earliest supporters members of this plain 
and sober sect, and in Philadelphia the 
Friends’ Bible Society was one of the 
earliest organizations; cannot we, the 
children, now take hold of this matter 
with a renewed energy? 

As it is hoped that this paper will have 
practical results in actual work, practical 
directions are appended. 

Bibles can be purchased at almost any 
bookstore, and many of them are very 
cheap. If it is desired to do so, orders 
can be sent to Caleb T. Rowe, American 
Bible Society, Astor Place, New York, 
enclosing the money, and Bibles in almost 
any language, and in any style, will be 
promptlf forwarded, at cost of publica- 
ton. Nonpareil Bibles at 30 cents, Agate 
Bibles at 20 cents, Testaments 5 cents 
each. 

Aucustus TABER. 
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For Friends’ Review. 
“WHAT'S THE HARM?” 


What is the harm? No harm, prob 
ably ; there are so many things in which . 
there is not the least bit of harm, ip fact, . 
not only “‘no harm’’ but real good at- 
times ; yet we may have to give them up. 
It all depends upon what you want to do 
with your lives. 

Paul says: ‘‘ This ome thing Ido.”’ It 
is not every one to whom is accorded the 
privilege of doing one thing; many live: 
a life that seems of necessity given up*- 
to endless little duties, as mothers of fam- 
ilies can testify, but to those who can: 
concentrate their powers to one object, I 
want to speak aword. By these, many 
things that are no harm, but may hinder, 
will have to be laid aside. 

Let me give an illustration. A young 
man, talented in music, went to hear a: 
very noted performer on the piano, and» 
was so fascinated, that after the concert: 
was over he asked the musician if he would’ 
give him lessons. He at first absolutely. 
refused, saying it would be lost time, but 
on the request being urgently pressed,. 
finally consented. The lessons went an 
well for awhile; then one evening the 
pupil came with hands trembling so muck 
as to elicit the inquiry what he had been 
about? 

‘*Oaly driving a fast team.”’ 

‘¢That will not do; you will have to 
give it up, if this is the effect.’’ 

‘¢ Why there is no harm in driving.’’ 

‘*No, no harm, but you can’t do that 
and this too.” 

So the team was given up. Another 
time the pupil’s hands seemed too stiff to» 
play. 

‘¢ What now?”’ 

‘* Rowing.” 

‘* That must go.” 

And so on, till all but the music, and 
enough exercise to keep in health, was 
resigned, and then the teacher was soon 
able to perfect his pupil in that which he 
so ardently desired. Can we give up 
much that is pleasant and not harmful in 
itself in order to reach a higher pinnacle 
of perfection in that for which we strive ? 
Can we lay aside every weight? A cousin 
of mine was starting to climb a high alp, 
when her guide remarked with dissatisfac- 
tion on a hand bag she carried, ‘‘ Better 
leave it behind, ma’am.”’ ‘‘ Oh, this is 
nothing ; I can easily manage this and 
my shawl.’’ The guide shook his head, 
but she persisted, and as she climbed, the 
little bag grew heavy; he offered to take 
it, but she, perhaps with a little pride, 
still kept it. By and by she insensibly 
lagged behind the rest of the party, and, 
finally, the weight of the bag became in- 
tolerable. Then she gave it to the one 
who was able to help her, and though later 
than the others who had mounted unen- 
cumbered, at last she reached the moun-- 
tain top, whereon the sun shone so 
gloriously. 

Now I do not mean that we shall lay 
aside anything that we really need. We 
cannot climb mountains, without light, 


air, good food, and proper implements. 
Zt is only when the ‘‘no harm” things 
really begin to be hindrances, that it is 
meedful to lay them aside. This for those 
‘who can do the ‘‘ one thing.’’ It is not 
call of us, as I have said, to whom this is 
possible ; many and many a disheartened 
‘woman sighs over what seems to be a con- 
stant succession of weary days, broken 
‘into fragments. To these may we say that 
when our life’s work comes to be looked 
at by the Master it may reveal as perfect 
a piece of work as the beautiful Roman 
mosaic of olden time. L. C. Woop. 
Lakewood, N, J., Twelfth mo. 3, 1893. 
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FACTS ABOUT THE BIBLE. 


Many who read their English Bibles 
would perhaps never have thought, had 
it not beeu for the Revised Version of 
1881-85, of how the Bible was transmitted 
from the hands of the sacred writers down 
through the agestous. Our authorized 
version was printed in 1611 in English ; 
the last book of the New Testament was 
written some sixteen hundred years be- 
fore that ; the Old Testament was written 
in Hebrew, and the New Testament in 
Greek. How did the translators of 1611 
or 1881 secure what the sacred writers 
wrote? 

Printing was invented about 1450, but 
the first Greek New Testament was not 
printed until 1514. This, (the Complu- 
tension Polyglot) was, however, not cir- 
culated till 1522. Erasmus of Rotter- 
Gam published in 1516 the first Greek 
New Testament to obtain a general cir- 
culation. 

Since 1516 many Greek Testaments 
have been printed, and hence translators 
could get at the text; but how was the 
gap filled between the Apostles and Eras- 
mus? 

Books, before the invention of print- 
ing, were multiplied with the pen, and 
called manuscripts. Of copies of the 
New Testament, or parts of it in Greek, 
made in this way, there are so many known 
and all the time becoming known that it 
_is difficult to make an accurate statement 
of this number. Professor Gregory, of 
Leipsic, stated in 1890 that they num- 
bered over three thousand one hundred. 
Some of these are very old. Two come 
from the early part of the fourth century, 
and ten from the fifth century. 

The Bible was very early translated into 
other languages. Ten of these versions 
are known to us which were made before 
the fifth century, and some of these were 
made in the second century. The Church 
Fathers quoted from the New Testament 
so largely that some have said that were 
all copies of the New Testament lost, its 
words could be recovered from their 
writings. 

In Manuscripts, Versions and Fathers 
“we have a three-fold source of evidence 
for the text of the New Testament. There 
is no other ancient writing, which has 
such abundant attestation as this. Some 
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of the most important works of the Greek 
poets are known to us in a single manu- 
script only. The one manuscript known 
of the Epistle of Diognetus, a Christian 
writing of the second century, was des- 
troyed by fire at the siege of Strasburg, 
in 1870 

Can we not see the providence of God 
manifest in the abundance of the material 
which He has given us for the text of the 
most important of all books? 


GeorcE A. BARTON: 


a ODO et 
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A RECORD OF PAITHFUL SERVICE. 


(AN ACCOUNT OF ISAAC C, HOGE.) 


We often hear the importance of indi- 
vidual faithfulness spoken of, as the true 
key to solve all the difficulties in our 
work; and we certainly cannot overesti- 
mate its importance. But my purpose 
now is not to speak on individual faithful- 
ness, but on a faithful individual. 

In the autumn of 1882 an event of con- 
siderable importance to a number of per- 
sons occurred during the holding of Bal. 
timore Yearly Meeting, although but few 
may have recognized it at the time. Isaac 
C. Hoge, of Loudoun county, Virginia, a 
man in young middle life, about thirty. 
nine years of age, was converted. He was 
a large man both physically and morally, 
and he came to the Lord with his whole 
heart. He returned home and nothing 
more was heard from him outside his im. 
mediate circle for a year. But he had 
been thinking and planning. There was 
no Orthodox Friends’ Meeting where he 
lived. The little company that had been 
accustomed to meet under that name had 
been scattered during the Civil War, and 
there were about five nominal members 
left, who were meeting with the ‘‘ other”’ 
body of Friends. Isaac Hoge was one of 
these five. It impressed him that Friends 
should do a work in that neighborhood. 
So at the next Yearly Meeting he earnest- 
ly laid his concern before different mem- 
bers of the Pastoral Committee. Many 
difficulties were encountered in various 
ways, which at the time appeared to be 
insurmountable, but he never faltered in 
his faith and desire, and in the following 
spring four members from Baltimore went 
to Loudoun county, and held a few meet- 
ings at Lincoln. This was the beginning 
of a work which has since gone on. A 
number were reached and coverted through 
the influence of these meetings, and after 
a time they formed themselves into a Bible 
class and prayer-meeting which-was held 
on First day afternoons. The movement 
met with considerable opposition, and had 
not the occasional visits of Friends from 
a distance who did aggressive work, been 
backed up by the zeal and faithfylness of 
Isaac Hoge and the very few who worked 
with him, there is every probability that 
it would have been entirely stopped. The 
project of building a meeting house was 
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started when there was but one other in- 
terested man besides himself, and a very’ 
few women. It seemed almost preposter- 
ous to have a house for so few. Bat he 
saw nothing out of the way init. Tne work 
was of the Lord, and was going to suc. 
ceed. And it did succeed, chiefly through 
his efforts and those of Mary Snowden 
Thomas, of Baltimore. Whatever oppo- 
sition there was, fell on him, and he bore 
it, and carried the work through. In 1885 
the meeting was established as a regular 
meeting for worship. He did not do all 
the work, of course, but fora long time he 
bore the main burden of it. In the midst of 
engrossing interests of a farm and an in- 
creasing practice as a veterinary surgeon, 
he managed to doa great deal of visiting 
and by his indefatigable efforts kept up the 
interest, when it seemed flagging. Some- 
times it may be that his zeal ran ahead 
of discretion, but the work went on, and 
others came forward to help. He was 
not a minister, and beyond a few simple 
words of testimony, always given with 
great heartiness, or short prayer or brief 
exhortation, he never engaged in public 
ministry. There was no Friend minister 
in the neighborhood, and the meeting 
never had one resident there, until one of 
its own members came forward and was 
acknowledged. Since then others are 
coming forward and a new meeting-house 
is being built about three miles distant. 

Sickness in his family requiring ab. 
sences from home and other causes that 
he could not coutrol rendered Isaac C. 
Hoge less prominent in the work after the 
full establishment of the meeting than he 
had been, but his interest continued, and 
he remained the secretary of the local 
Pastoral Committee till his death. 

Not far from his home was a district on 
the mountain where there was much ig- 
norance of the Gospel. This stirred his 
heart, and a few years since he commenced 
a Union Bible School on First-day after- 
noons during the summer, which was held 
under the trees for the children. He was 
able to interest others and there is now a 
flourishing work going on there though 
not under the care of Friends. 

He was in failing health for over a year. 
As his strength declined his joy in the Lord 
increased and it was b:autiful to see how 
he waited in triumphant hope for the 
change. Two days before the end Balti- 
more Quarterly Meeting was held at Lin. 
coln, and a minute of love and sympathy 
was adopted and takentohim. He was 
able to respond to it although so feeble 
that he could not grasp much beyond the 
love of his Saviour and the love he had 
for his friends. 

I have given but a very little of the 
character of my friend. I should like to 
picture him so that others could see him 
in his warm heartedness and zeal, his im- 
petuousness, which sometimes seemed al- 
most rash, and his self-sacrifice, I should 
like to describe how his hasty temper 
came under the sweet control of Christ 
which ruled in his heat, and made him 
ready to forgive all injaries, and de- 
velop continually into more and more 
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Christlikeness of character. I never knew 
a more faithful friend. 

But I think enough has been ‘said to- 
show what one faithful person though not 
a minister may accomplish when his heart 
is in the work, and he.is willing to make 


sacrifices for it. R. H. THomas. 
236 W. Lanvale St., Baltimore, Md. 
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UNPUBLISHED POEMS BY JOHN G. 
WHITTIER AND ELIZABETH 
WHITTIER. 


BY JOHN RICHARD MEADER. 





It would be practically impossible to 
collect the complete works of any writer ; 
and, in the case of the Quaker poet, who 
was permitted to enjoy so many fruitful 
years of life, it would be even more diffi- 
cult. 

It was Gray who said: 


«Full many a gem of purest ray serene 
The dark,unfathomed caves of ocean bear; 

Full many a flower is born to blush unseen, 
And waste its sweetness on the desert air,” 


And the words may well be applied to the 
works of our modern writers. It is be- 
lieved that many of the sweetest songs of 
the poet Burns are now lying unheeded 
in the peasants’ cottages of the land he 
loved ; and it would be strange indeed if 
our American poets should be exceptions 
to this rule. In traveling about thecoun- 
try dainty thoughts are born in verse ; 
happy incidents are commemorated; and 
the unappreciative or thoughtless author, 
failing to place the proper value upon the 
vagrant fancy, leaves it behind to serve as 
a reminder of his visit. 

This I know to have been the case in 
more than one instance with the poet 
Whittier ; and a little poem that lies be- 
fore me, which is a gem in its way, pre- 
sents itself as a living witness of this fact. 

On the 21st day of Eighth mo., 1853 
(August 21st), the Quaker poet went to 
the hills of New Hampshire to visit fora 
time some relatives of mine. While at 
their home he wrote the following verses, 
and they have not appeared with any of 
his published works : 


“To H. H. H. 


*‘ON FINDING FLOWERS IN MY ROOM, 


“] came a stranger with no claim 
For kindness, save an idle name, 
Blown hither by the winds of fame, 


“ And yet already round me here 
I feel the sunny atmosphere 
O! love, which casteth out all fear, 


“ Dear friends, whose lavish courtesy 
Has made their mountain home a free 
And bright and happy home for me; 


“And thou whose young and thoughtful 
face 
Suggests that pure and classic grace. 
The Grecian chisel loved to trace; 


“ Child of my friend, who holds his way 
Where, over Norway's hills of gray, 
Shines summer’s long, unsetting day, 
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“ Thanks for these flowers, whose sweet per- 
fume, 
Like whispers from their lips of bloom, 
Pervades and gladdens all my room, 


“ No swéeter ones in Ellwood’s day 
Bloomed ’round young Guilielma’s way, 
Herself a flower more fair than they. 


“ Like her, with outward gifts endued, 
Be thou like her, wise, calm and good, 
A crowned and perfect womanhood, 


“Thy mother’s heart, thy father’s brain 
Be thine—soft blending, like the twain, 
Life’s sunshine and its freshening rain. 


“ Thy daily deeds like holy psalms, 
Low sung, and prayer with folded palms, 
Of God's good angels asking alms, 


‘So shall thy father’s heart be glad, 
And sainted eyes, no longer sad, 
Their blessings from on high shall add.” 


The “‘H. H. H.”’ to whom Whittier 
referred was Hannah Huldah Hoag, who 
was then a sweet-faced Quaker girl ; and 
although many years have passed she still 
treasures the verses among her dearest 
possessions. 

In the poem, which plainly shows Whit- 
tier’s touch in its simple verses, the poet 
refers to a romance that stands out as one 
of the interesting scenes in the, history of 
the Quakers. 

Thomas Ellwood was among the first to 
cast his lot with the despised religious sect 
in those days, when the whipping post and 
the common prison were thought none too 
severe for the quiet, godly people who only 
wished to-be permitted to worship in their 
own quaint way. 

He was the friend of the poet Milton, 
and in ‘Old Portraits and Modern 
Sketches,” Whittier relates many inter- 
esting incidents of that friendship. It was 
Ellwood who first read ‘‘ Paradise Lost,’’ 
carrying the manuscript of the immortal 
poem ‘‘ in his gray coat pocket across the 
dikes and hedges and through the green 
lanes of Giles Chalfont.’’ It was Ellwood 
who first suggested a second great work, 
‘* Paradise Regained."’ He tells the story 
himself: 

‘*He asked me how I liked it (7. ¢., 
‘ Paradise Lost ’) and what I thought of it, 
which modestly but freely told him ; and, 
after some further discourse about it, I 
pleasantly said to him: ‘ Thou hast said 
much here of ‘ Paradise Lost ;’ what hast 
thou to say of ‘ Paradise Found?? He 
made me no answer, but sat some time in 
a muse, then brake off that discourse, and 
fe upon another subject.”’ 

Early in life Ellwood had been the play- 
mate of Guiliema Pennington, but they 
had been separated ; and when the young 
man met her again she was a demure Qua- 
ker lass walking in her father’s garden. 
Although he sought to win her love she at 
last married William Penn ; and the inci- 
dents, as told by Whittier, make one of 
the most dainty love stories that has come 
down to us from that time. 

But this modern Guilielma had already 
entertained another Quaker poet in her 
mountain home. Two years before, or in 
1851, Elizabeth Whittier wandered be- 
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neath the autumn-tinted trees and across 
the brown meadows with ‘*H. H. H. ;”’ 
and when she returned to her home she 
left the following poem, which in its sweet 
stanzas proves that John Greenleaf Whit- 
tier was not the only poet in his family: 





. ‘CASSANDRA SOUTHWICK AND H., H. H. 


“ Girl of the hills! thy artless grace 
Of nature’s loveliest influence tells ; 
In thy meek eyes of tranquil light 
The soft hue of the violet dwells. 


“« How beautiful that morning time, 
The sunlight falling on thy hair, 
And two young voices, sweetly blent, 
Chanting upon the summer air— 


‘“‘ Chanting a ballad of old time, 
A story of our ‘eerie days,’ 
When rose from scaffold, floor and cell 
The triumph prayer, the psalm of praise, 


“The past came back ; to me it seemed 
Thou wast that maiden, meek and young 
In thy calm face her courage shone, 
Her fervor melted from thy tongue. 


‘“‘ And so I dreamed a morning dream, 
For thou, dear girl, hast never trod 
The narrow and the thorny way, 
Marked sometimes for the lambs of God. 


“‘ And when the sweet chant died away, * 
And girlish voices rose in glee, 
That vision vf the past remained ; 
Thou wast Cassandra still to me.” 


Elizabeth Whittier was also a poet ; and 
while her poor health prevented her from 
attempting to cope with her brother, she 
has left many verses to testify to her genius. 
We can catch a glimpse of her power in 
her poems that appear in ‘‘ Hazel Bios- 
soms,’’ where her more famous brother has 
rescued a few gems in order that the world 
res read and learn of the blessing it has 
ost. 

In her-poem to ** H. H. H.”’ Elizabeth 
Whittier speaks of Cassandra Southwick. 
In Mussey’s edition of Whittier’s poems 
the story of this young heroine is given 
substantially as follows : 


‘*A son and daughter of Lawrence 
Southwick, of Salem, Mass., who had him- 
self been imprisoned and deprived of his 
property for having entertained two Qua- 
kers in his house, were fined £ to each for 
non-attendance at church, a sum which 
they were unable to pay. The General 
Court issued an order, signed by Edward 
Rawson, secretary, by which the treasurer 
was ‘ fully empowered to sell the said per- 
sons to any of the English nation at Vir- 
ginia or Barbadoes, to answer said fine.’ 
An attempt was made to carry into execu- 
tion this barbarous order, but no ship- 
master was found willing to convey them 
to the West Indies.”’ 


How grandly the words of the kind- 
hearted ship-master ring : our ears: 


“Pile my ship with bars of silver—pack 

with coins of Spanish gold, 

From keel-piece up to deck plank, the 
roomage of her hold ; 

By the living God who made me; I would 
sooner in your bay 

Sink ship and crew and cargo than bear 
this child away.” 





These poems are but two of the gems 
that are carefully laid away in safe recep- 
tacles and treasured as personal memories 
of dear friendships. How many more 
there are no one can tell.— From the Jn- 
dependent. 

Providence, R. I. 





SOCIETY NEWS 


Cotrenwoop Quarterly Meeting, Kan- 
sas, numbers over 1,600 members, who 
are scattered over ten counties. It is 
therefore a larger body ef Friends than 
either Baltimore, Canada, or Oregon 
Yearly Meeting. 


FoLitowinc the news of the death of 
George Gillett, comes the report of the 
sudden death of William Tallack, an em- 
inent Friend minister, advecate of Peace 
and able writer. His home was at Stoke 
Newington, London. 


AT present writing Isaac Sharp is con- 
fined to his room by an attack of illness. 
He is at the home of Dr. Richard H. 
Thomas, Baltimore. It is hoped that the 
attack will not prove a severe one. 


eJOHN E. SNAVELY is holding revival 
meeting at Stark, Neosho Co., Kan. 


Euiza H Carey and Darwin Gidley 
are holding a series of meetings at Lake 
Side, Lyon Co., Kan. 


Lucinpa, wife of Lindley A. Wells, 
of Barclay, Kan., is recovering from 
a severe attack of typhoid malarial 
fever. 


L. CiarKkson HinsHaw, is located as 
Pastor of Buffalo Meeting, Wilson Co., 
Kan, 

ELIZABETH BUTLER, closed a successful 
series of meetings at Lone Elm, Ark., 
Eleventh mo., 24, 1893, and is now labor- 
ing at Weddington, same State. J. B. 


Bucks Quarterly Meeting held. at 


Fallsington, Pa., Eleventh mo., 30, 1893, - 


was one of unusual interest. We had the 
acceptable presence of those who appeared 
in the ministry, viz.: Henry Outland of 
North Carolina, Benjamin Vale, Samuel 
Emlen, Wm. Henry Brown, and Ruth 
Abbott of Philadelphia, Jonathan E. 
Rhoads, (lately returned from religious 
travels abroad) of Wilmington, Del., be- 
sides several other visiting Friends, in- 
cluding David Heston and his son William 
of Frankford,-Dr. Maris and wife of Phil- 
adelphia, Joseph Walton, editor of ‘“The 
Friend’”’ of Moorestown, N. J., and 
others who were just as welcome. 

We trust our Friends will feel like visit- 
ing us often, as we appreciate very much 
encouragement in this direction ; being 
but a ‘feeble folk,”’ yet we trust in a 
measure trying to uphold the cause of 
Truth. 

We are about the smallest Quarterly 
Meeting in Philadelphia Yearly Meeting, 
and probably the next that shall be laid 
down ; but we hope there shall yet be a 
rallying to the standard of Truth and 
righteousness, especially from the ranks 
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of our dear young people. May the 
Lord grant it!——From an interested 
young man. Ij. R. 


EASTERN QuaRTERLY Meetine, N.C., 
was held at Piney Wood, Eleventh mo. 
asth. George Wood, a minister from 
New York Yearly Meeting, and Isabella 
White, of Southampton, Va., were ac- 
ceptably present. The former held sev- 
eral appointed meetings during the fol- 
lowing week, some of which Isabella 
White also attended, ard we believe 
their instruction and counsel have been 
edifying to. many, bringing them to a 
deeper knowledge of God’s will, and the 
determination to yield themselves more 
fully to the Lord for service in his vine- 
yard. 


THE FRIENDS residing at College Park, 
Santa Ciara Ceunty, California, have 
heard with deep regret of the action of 
New Providence Monthly Meeting in 
‘*deposing from the position of minis- 
ters” Benjamin Jones, Joel Bean and 
Hannah Bean, life-long and honored 
members of the Society of Friends. 

At a meeting held at College Park on 
Eleventh mo. 4th, 1893, Friends united 
in expressing their sympathy with the 
three Friends mentioned, and their hearty 
appreciation of the service their ministry 
has been to this meeting, and in contin- 
uing to.acknowledge them as ministers of 
the Gospel. SAMUEL J. Brun, 


Avucustus T. Murray. 


FRIENDSVILLE QUARTERLY MEETING 
was held at Friendsville, Eleventh mo. 
18th. All the representatives from the 
Monthly Meetings were present, except 
one. 

The meeting was largely attended by 
Friends and others. The members of 
Hickory Valley Monthly Meeting re- 
quested to have their Monthly Meeting 
discontinued. After deliberation thereon 
the request was granted, and the mem- 
bers attached to Friendsville Monthly 
Meeting. 

The subject of transferring this Quar- 
terly Meeting to Wilmington Yearly 
Meeting was brought forward for con- 
sideration, and there was a large com- 
mittee of men and women appointed to 
investigate the matter and report to next 
meeting. 

Lost Creek Monthly Meeting was large- 
ly represented by ministers and others, 
whose labors were highly appreciated by 
Friends here, they coming a distance of 
forty miles. 

John Stanton, a minister from Indiana- 
polis, Ind., was present, who was enabled 
to preach the word with much power. 
His gospel labors were very satisfactory 
and encouraging to all present. 

All the business was transacted in love 
and harmony. During the meeting for 
worship there were a number of prayers 
and testimonies. 

The meeting throughout was one of re- 
markable encouragement to those pres- 
ent. 








[Twelfth mo, 


~~ Norzs of Baltimore Yearly Meeting. 
We can truly say our annual gathering 
was a period of great spiritual refreshing, 
favored as we were with the presence of 
many of God’s messengers who have 
broken the bread of life to hungering, 
thirsting souls. The great need of stew- 
ards being found faithful—that divine 
service is life service; that the New Tes- 
tament meaning of a Christian is a stew- 
ard; and that we must give God our 
best, for while He bears most mercifully 
with our short-comings, there is one thing 
He will not accept—a second place in 
our hearts. These were among the seed- 
thoughts sown we hope on good ground. 
From the altitude gained by the passing 
of many years in the Master’s vineyard, 
came the words of counsel and encour- 
agement of our dear friend, Isaac Sharp. 
Greater than usual has been the number 
of our young members who have come up 
to the help of the Lord this year, and we 
bless God for them. By consecrating 
their strong vigorous youth to the work 
of the church, their characters grow 
more symmetrical as the years go on, and 
we trust that when we rest from our 
labors, these young standard-bearers will 
carry His work to heights hitherto 
unattained by us. 

When the rush and hurry of modern 
life intrudes on our moments of stillness 
before the Lord, we can quiet ourselves 
with the thought ‘‘that God’s greatness 
lies around our incompleteness, round 
our restlessness—His rest,’’ and so putting 
all our trust in Him we journey on the 
road of Life until the glory of the gate 
streams upon us, and we enter in, to go 
Out no more. Hannau M. Pope. 





THE INTERNATIONAL LESSON. 


FIRST QUARTER. 
First mo. 7, 1894. 
THE-FIRST ADAM. 
Gen. i. 26-31: ii, 1-3. 
Gotpen Text.—So God created man in His own image, 


in the image of God created He him; male and female 
created He them.—Gen. i. 26, 


Lesson 1. 


With this lesson we begin not only a 
new year and a new quarter, but we re- 
commence the study of the Bible from its 
beginning. The Book of Genesis has 
been and still is the great battle ground 
on which scholars; Bible critics; unbe- 
lievers; men of science are continually 
disputing. Most of us have but little 
time to give to these disputes, but there 
are two or three considerations which may 
be useful to us all in this connection. 
We note that God's truth was before the 
Bible ; and no truth contained in the 
Book of Genesis depends either upon who 
wrote the book or upon when it was writ- 
ten. Nor does our belief in it depend 
upon the agreement of its statements with 
the present conclusions of science. Its 
points of agreement are at least as remark- 
able as its points of divergence, and we 
must remember that scientific investiga- 
tion has not yet reached its end. Its 
dictum is continually changing. The 
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confident assertion of to-day is modified | tion. Now, it is remarkable that these 


by to-morrow’s discovery. It would have 
been impossible to write a book that 
should agree with science in a// its stages 
so we can afford to wait in the quiet ex- 
pectation that in the end God’s two 
books—the book of Revelation and the 
book of nature will be found to agree 

Even should this not be so; 
should the final discoveries of science 
seem to differ from some verbal state- 
ments of Genesis it will not shake the 
underlying truth of God’s creating and 
upholding power in His universe nor the 
teaching in regard to the moral responsi- 
bility of man which illuminates every 
chapter of the book. 

Moses, the man of God ; is generally 
believed to be the author of Genesis—that 
he made use of a number of ancient doc- 
uments in its composition is also now 
generally admitted. Some of these are 
very clearly marked in the book itself, as 
for instance: ‘* Zhe generations of the 
heavens and earth,” at chap. ii. 4; ‘‘The 
book of the generations of Adam’’ from 
chap. 5 to chap. 6, 8. ‘* Zhe generations 
of Noah,” giving the history of Noah’s 
family till his death, from 6, 9 to end of 
chap. 9. One of the first marks of these 
documents to be noticed is the exclusive 
use of EZ/ohim, God, in the first section, 
and the introduction of Jehovah (the 
Lord) in the next section beginning with 
2, 4. It is very obvious as already stated 
that there are two distinct accounts of the 
creation ; not intended to be parallelled 
accounts, but the second one is an en- 
largement of a portion of the first, just 
as very commonly on our maps there is 
placed in some corner a map of a small 
portion on an enlarged scale. ‘‘ The 
narrative in the first chapter of Genesis 
refers to the whole work of creation from 
the beginning up to the introduction of 
man, and 1s world-wide in its theatre of 
action. That in Genesis second refers to 
a special local group of animals contem- 
porary with man in a special locality. that 
of Eden.’’—Sir 7. W. Dawson. ‘‘ The 
second account does not declare that 
everything was created in a certain order. 
The statement in Gen. ii. 19, does not 
say that God made animals af/er Adam, 
but states the fact that God made the ani- 
mals out of the ground, as in ch. i. 24, as 
preliminary to their naming by Adam. 
They may have come again into that 
region after Adam’s creation, but whence- 
soever they came, they were created by 
God.’’—Peloubet. Our present lesson 
deals only with the creation of man, as 
given in the first of these narratives. In 
regard to the preceding verses of the 
chapter we may note that the six days or 
creative periods, agree wonderfully in 
their order with the facts of science. 

Prof. Guyot has called attention to the 
fact that the word crea#e is used at three 
points, and only fAéree in this chapter: 
(1) In the origination of masfer, verse 1, 
(2) The origination of 4fe, ver. 21, (in 
the summary of the fifth day); and (3) 
the origination of souw/, ver. 27. This is 
the same in the Hebrew as in our transla- 






God who can crease. 
can settle anything, this question is set- 
tled. The attempt to get the living out 
of the dead has failed. Spontaneous gen- 
eration has had to be given up.’’—/Prof. 
Henry Drummond. 
affirm or deny the truth of the develop- 
ment theory. 
created all things ; it does not state how 
he created them. God makes a tree as 
really when it grows in the field as if he 
had sent it ready made from heaven.””— 
Peloubet. 


are exactly the points where Nature has 
said to science, ‘Thus far and no further.”’ 
All the powers of modern science have 
failed to originate saffer or Hfe, or soul. 


Here must come in a fersonal 
** So far as Science 


*¢ Genesis does not 


It states the /aef that God 


26. And God .said, let us make man. 


The word here used for God is the plural 


form Elohim, used with a singular verb. 
This is a most significant foreshadowing 
of the eternal union of the Father, Son, 
and Spirit; one God. Jn our image, 
after our likeness. This undoubtedly 
refers to the spiritual likeness. ‘* Man’s 
soul 1s like God, a spiritual personality 
with intellect, memory, reason, self deter- 
mining will, conscience, emotions, moral 
and religious faculties, immortality.” 
See Gen. v. 1; ix. 6; Eccles. vii. 29; 
Acts xvii. 26, 28, 29; 1 Cor. xi. 7; 2 
Cor. iii. 18; Col. iii. 10. 

27. So God created man in his own 
image. Remember that man’s true orig- 
inal nature was good; and although it 
has been marred and perverted by sin, 
still holiness is that for which he was 
created and is the true native atmosphere 
of his soul. We havea more detailed 
account in ch. ii. 7: of man’s creation, 
in which a clear distinction is made be- 
tween his Jody and soud. It is there stated 
that his Jody was, not created out of noth- 
ipg, but formed or builded out of the 
dust of the earth. Science confirms 
this, for it is found that our bones and 
flesh consist of the very same elements 
as form the soil of this earth. If it 
should be proved that man’s Jody was 
formed by evolution from the lower ani- 
mals this would only explain how he was 
made and by no means contradict the 
fact that he was made: Indeed the 
word formed instead of create in ch. 
ii. 7. rather favorsthis view.—Note that 
the word ‘‘created’’ occurs three times 
in V. 27,—as if to emphasize the fact that 
man’s sow/ is an absolute creation. No 
evolution could produce a human soul 
That came direct from the hand of God. 
Male and female—the creation of man 
included that of woman—she too was 
formed in the image of God. See ch. ii. 
21-24; See also Gen. v. 2; Matt. ix. 
4; Mar. x.6; God made woman out 
of man to express the absolute unity of 
husband and wife and that they should 
be equal in his sight ; heirs together of 
the grace of life. Attention should here 
be drawn to the advanced yet true posi- 
tion which our society has always held on 
the question of woman. 

28. Be fruitful and multiply. God's 


blessing is here pronounced on the Chris- 
tian home: One husband and one wife 
with the children. Home education both 
for children and parents is God’s 
blessing. Gen. ix. 7; Lev. xxvi. 9; 
Mar. x. 16: Suddue it—the 
nature are here placed at man’s disposal. 
To find out their secrets and turn them 
to useful ends is one of God’s methods of 
training and developing man. 
inion. Ps, viii.6: Heb. ii. 8, 9. 
‘‘Man’s relation to the beasts is that of 
Providence’’— Geo. A. Smith. ‘We 
notice that as fast and as far as man 
becomes Christianized, and recovers the 
holy image of God, he regains his dom- 
inion over all nature, and enlarges his 
Kingdom” — Peloudet. 

29 and 30 show us that in the first in- 
stance a vegetable diet was the provision 
for the whole animal creation, including 
man. Animal food is first granted in 
Gen. ix. 3. 

31. Everything that he had made, and 
behold, it was very good.. Ps. civ. 24; 
I Tim. iv. 4; ch. ii. 1. Zhus the heavens 
and carth were finished. The division of 
chapters should come after, v. 3. ‘‘No- 
thing since the advent of man has re- 
quired the exercise of creative power.’’ 
“No fact of science is more certainly 
established than the recency of man in 
geological time’’— Dawson. And he rested 
on the Seventh-day. Note that it is not 
said of this day as of the others, that it 
had an evening and a morning like the 
other six days. Like them it represents 
a long period and is still in course of ful- 
filment. 

3. God blessed the Seventh day, and 
sanctified it. ‘The division of time into 
weeks, has been employed from 
time immemorial in almost all Eastern 
countries; amd as it forms neither an 
even part of the year nor of the lunar 
month, those who reject the Mosaic re- 
cital will be at a loss to assign to it an 
origin having much semblance of proba- 
bility”"—Zncyclopedia Britannica. 


PRACTICAL THOUGHTS. 


1. Study up and seek to impress upon 
the class the wonderful harmony between 
this early record and the facts of science, 
at the same making it very clear that our 
belief in the Scriptures does nof depend 
upon whether they harmonize with the 
utterances of science or not. 

2. God made man in his own image. 
‘‘Thou hast made us for thyself and our 
hearts are restless till they find their rest 
in thee’’—S. Augustine. 

3. Man was made to have dominion 
over nature ; as yet he has attained but a 
small part of his dominion, but Christ 
has the full dominion and as we enter 
more and more into his spirit and like- 
ness so we shall also be partakers of the 
victory that overcometh the world, 





Righteousness exalteth a nation. It 
makes the laborious cheerful, the studious 
useful, the poor rich in faith, and the rich 


poor in spirit. 
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The late John Horniman, of Croydon, 
a Friend, left legacies and endowments to 
missions and other institutions amounting 


in all to £80,000. Some of the larger 
bequests were as follows: Tne Peace 
Society, £10,009; Friends’ Foreign Mis- 
sionary Association, £12,500; Friends’ 
Syrian Mission Committee, £12,500; 
Friends’ Home Mission Committee, 
£11,000; Friends’ Temperance Union, 
£2,000; Moravian Mission Society, 
£10,000; Northeastern Hospital for 
Children, £10000; London Temper- 
ance Hespital, £5,000; Howard Asso- 
ciation for Prison Reform, £2,000. 
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SCHOOL AND COLLEGE. 





AMERICAN PUBLIC SCHOOLS. 


Dr. J. M. Rice, a prominent specialist 
in Pedagogy, undertook recently a tour 
of visitation of the schools in the princi- 
pal cities of this country. His opinions 
were given to the public in a series of 
articles in the Forum and have just ap- 
peared in book form. His ‘severe criti- 
cisms and the damaging blow upon the 
reputation of the public school system 
were received with surprise and on the 
part of some with indignation and con- 
sternation. We give a part of,the review 
of the book taken from the Déa/, in which 
appears the author’s impression of schools 
in New York City, Baltimore and St. 
Louis. 

A school in New York City whose prin- 
cipal has been marked uniformly “ excel- 
lent ’’ every year for the last twenty-five 
years, is described in part as follows: 

“The principal of this school has peda- 
gogical views and a maxim peculiarly her 
own. She believes that when a child en- 
ters upon school-life his vocabulary is so 
small that it is practically worthless, and 
his power to think so feeble that his 
thoughts are worthless. She is conse- 
quently of the opinion that what the child 
knows and is able to do on coming to 
school, should be entirely disregarded, 
that he should not be allowed to waste 
time either in thinking or finding his own 
words to express his thoughts, but that he 
should be supplied with ready-made 
thoughts as given in a ready made vocab. 
ulary. She has, therefore, prepared sets 
of questions and answers, so that the child 
may be given in concise form most of the 
facts prescribed in the course of study 
for the three years of primary in- 
struction. The instruction throughout 
the school consists in grinding these 
answers verbatim into the minds of the 
children. The principal's ideal lies in 
giving each child the ability to answer 
without hesitation upon leaving her school 
every one of the questions formulated by 
her. 

‘In order to reach the desired end the 
school has been converted into the most 
dehumanizing institution that I have ever 
laid eyes upon, each child being treated 
as if he possessed a memory and the 
faculty of speech but no individuality, no 
sensibilities, no soul. 
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‘*So much concerning the pedagogical 
views on which this school is conducted ; 
now as to the maxim. This maxim con- 
sists of three short words—‘ Save the 
minutes.’ The spirit of the school is, 
‘Do what you like with the child, immob- 
ilize him, automatize him, dehumanize 
him, but save, save the minutes.’’ 

In many ways the minutes are saved. 
By giving the child ready-made thoughts, 
the minutes required in thinking are 
saved. By giving the child ready-made 
definitions, the minut :s required in form- 
ulating them are saved. Everything is 
prohibited that is of no measurable ad- 
vantage to the child, such as the move 
ment of the head or a limb, when there 
is no logical reason why it should be 
moved atthe time. I asked the principal 
whether the children were not allowed to 
move their heads. She answered, ‘ Why 
should they look behind when the teacher 
is in front of them?’ Words too logical 
to be refuted. 

‘* During the recitations many minutes 
are saved. The principal has indeed 
solved the problem of how the greatest 
number of answers may be given in the 
smallest number of minutes. In the first 
place no time is spent in selecting pupils 
to answer questions, every recitation 
being started by the first pupil in the 
class, the children all answering in turn 
until all have recited. Secondly, time is 
economized in the act of rising and sit 
ting during the recitations, the children 
being so drilled that the child who recites 
begins to fall back into his seat while ut- 
tering the last word of a defiaition, the 
next succeeding child beginning his as. 
cent while the child before him is de- 
scending. Indeed, things appear as if 
the two children occupying adjoining 
seats were sitting upon the opposite poles 
of an invisible see-saw, so that the 
descending child necessarily raises the 
pupil next him to his feet. 

Then again the minutes are saved by 
compelling the children to unload their 
answers as rapidly as possible, distinct- 
ness of utterance being sacrificed to speed 
and, to scream their answers at the tops of 
their voices so that no time may be 
wasted in repeating words inaudibly 
uttered. 

‘‘For example, the principal’s definition 
of a note—‘‘ A note is a sign represent- 
ing to the eye the length or duration of 
time’—is ideally delivered when it sounds 
something like ‘ Notsin repti length d’ra- 
tion time.’ ’’ 

In Baltimore things were worse, ryth- 
mical concert recitations of abstract 
numbers passed for instruction 1n arith- 
metic. Reading was purely mechanical 
often without expression, inflection or 
even a pause at a comma or period. 
Here are two gems from this city : 

‘¢T asked one of the primary principals 
whether she believed in the professional 
training of teachers. ‘1 do mot,’ she an- 
swered emphatically. I speak from ex- 
perience. 

A graduate of the Maryland Normal 
School once taught under me and she 
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was’n’t as good a teacher as those who 
came from the High School.’ 

** Oae of the primary feachers said to 
me: ‘I formerly taught in the higher 
grades, but I had an attack of nervous 
prostration some time ago, and the doc- 
tor recommended rest, so I now teach in 
the primary because teaching primary 
children does not tax the mind.’ ’’. 

From the several accounts of irrational 
teaching at Buffalo and Cincinnati, we 
quote only a part of a spelling lesson at 
Buffalo : 

‘*The teacher here remarked, ‘We 
will now write the words.’ 

‘¢ The announcement was followed by 
a considerable amount of bustle and 
confusion on the part of the children 
and order was not restored until slates, 
pencils and rulers had been placed in po- 
sition. When all was quiet one of the 
pupils called out : 

‘¢¢T ain’t got no ruler.’ 

‘In answer to this the teacher with- 
out correcting or even paying the slightest 
attention to to the incorrect language 
that had been used by the child, said to 
him: ‘You don’t need a ruler. Do 
it the way you done it yesterday.’ 

‘‘Then the words of the oft-repeated 
list were slowly dictated by the teacher. 

When the word ‘steal’ was reached 
she remarked: ‘Spell the ‘‘steal” you 
spelled this morning, not the ‘‘steel’’ 
you spelled yesterday.’ ‘ When the 
word ‘their’ was reached ihe teacher 
asked ‘ How do you spel! their’’? 

‘¢ ¢ Their—T-h-e-i-r—their,”’ sang the 
children. 

‘¢¢ What kind of a ** t’’ do you use in 
their ?’ 

‘«¢ Capital “t’’’ one of the pupils 
answered. 

‘¢¢That’s right’ said the teacher. 

‘*One of the children here remarked 
melodiously : 

«+7 can’t make no cap-i-tal t.’ 

‘¢ «] kin’’ sang another. 

*¢ Here the teacher said to me, ‘ They 
don’t use capital letters regularly in this 
class; I only let them use capitals when 
they write proper names and proper 
things.’ 

‘‘ That the schools of America have not 
yet wholly passed out of the stage of bar- 
barism, the following from St. Louis will 
show: 

‘‘During several daily recitation periods, 
each of which is from twenty to twenty- 
five minutes in duration, the children are 
required to stand on the line, perfectly 
motionless, their bodies erect, their knees 
and feet together, the tips of their shoes 
touching the edge of a board in the floor. 
The slightest movement on the part of a 
child attracts the attention of the teacher. 
The recitation is repeatedly interrupted 
with cries of ‘ Stand straight,’ ‘ Don’t 
bend the knees,’ ‘Don’t lean against the 

wall,’ and so on. I heard one teacher 
ask a little boy, ‘How can you learn any- 
thing with your kness and toes out of 
‘order?’ 

‘‘The toes appear to play a more impor- 
tant part than the reasoning faculties. 
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few minutes she casts her eyes ‘toe- 

“Although the schools of Chicago be- 
long to the mechanical and unscientific 
order; and although in some of them the 
the author found the most absurd teach- 
ing and pedagogical ‘methods of the 
most ancient types,’ yet under the present 
superintendent he sees promise of better 
things.” 





BOOK REVIEWS AND NOTES. 


ENGLIsH EpucaTion, by Isaac Sharp- 
less. D. Appleton & Co., New York. 
Price, $1.00. 

This interesting book is Vol. XXII in 
the International Series edited by W. T. 
Harris, U.S. Commissioner of Educa. 
tion. 

Isaac Sharpless spent the winter of 1890 
to 1891 in England, with the express pur- 
pose of visiting and studying the schools, 
and becoming acquainted with the school 
system of that country. This book begins 
with an account of the rise of the public 
school and its slow growth until 1870. 

The early history of English education 
is occupied with the efforts of Lancaster 
aod Bell. The former, a young Quaker 
of twenty years, in 1798 opened a school 
in Southwark, London, for the education 
of poor children. As the children crowded 
in money failed to come in like propor- 
tion, he found it necessary to employ the 
older scholars to teach the younger, a sys 
tem which has ever since been prominent 
in English public schools. 

In England, as in in almost no other 
country, denominational zeal has stood in 
the way of the development of efficient 
public schools, but by an ingenious piece 
of statesmanship involving renunciation 
on the part both of the English church 
and the Dissenters, an Act was passed in 
1870, which provided for the education of 
all children, and grants were given to ex- 
isting Society schools, and new schools 
were established. Grants were given for 
attendance and for merit. 

The author of this book thinks that, 
while a strong controversy has raged in 
regard to the system of ‘‘ payment by 
results,’’ it has been effective in toning up 
many schools which would otherwise be 
bad and it satisfies the Englishman’s idea 
of the propriety of being assured of an 
equivalence for public money expended. 
He also thinks the ‘‘ grant’’ of a special 
amount for excellence in discipline and 
organization has a good effect on the de- 
velopment of character, good habits and 
physique. The policy of practically re- 
stricting ‘‘ grants’’ to only one of the 
three branches, geography, history and 
elementary science, thus making.a meagre 
curriculum, will by most not be regarded 
advantageous. Though the idea of a re- 
stricted curriculum, of course has _ its 
defenders. 

The readers of the book will be aston- 
ished to learn that in 1890 there were in 
the elementary public schools 5,887 chil 
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The teacher never forgets the toes ; every 


dren under three years of age and 140,- 
855 between three and four, and about 
one million children under six years of 
age. President Sharpless tells us that 
though the programme of studies 
seems scanty, it is well wrought out. 
‘The fact which will probably impress an 
American visitor most strongly is the 
thoroughness of the work done in most 
English schools. Points are insisted on 
again and again until completely mastered. 
Progress is of less importance than ac- 
curacy,’’ a lesson which our American 
educators are all too slow in learning. A 
rigid system of laws are provided to ac 
complish regular attendance. The laws 
are very unpopular with a certain class of 
the people, and many ingenious artifices 
are employed both by parents and chil 
dren. Weare told of one child found 
wading in a pond, who gave bronchitis as 
a reason for non-attendance at school. 

A very interesting chapter is given on 
the *‘ training of teachers.”” The author 
very truly says, ‘* The danger of half-ed- 
ucated teachers in elementary schools lies 


partly in the fact that they are more likely 


to settle contentedly down into a mechan 
ical performance of their routine duties. 
They are more likely to neglect the re- 
sponsibilities which belong to them, to 
give their pupils the basis of a good char- 


acter and a healthy desire for knowledge 


which shall outlive school days. They 
may be excellent teachers of the main 
subjects for which schools receive Gov 
ernment grants, and yet have but a slight 
conception of these higher duties. The 
better a teacher is educated, the more he 
will be likely to be dissatisfied with the low 
ambition of his pupils; and if his con- 
science is awake to duty, he will stimulate 
at least a few of them to a higher life.”’ 

In the fifth chapter of the book ‘‘ the 
Great Public Schools,’’ such as Eton, 
Rugby, Harrow and Winchester, are 
considered, a chapter full of interest to 
the general reader as well as to the stu- 
dent of educational systems. ‘‘ Their 
success in developing character and in 
securing physical development may well 
stimulate us to adopt some of the means 
which they have invented,’’ though, as is 
stated in the editor’s preface, mere imita- 
tion of these schools in America would 
prove failures. 

The book is an interesting v>lume and 
it will be instructive to the developers of 
our own school system to have the details 
of the English system of education so 
well presented. 


THE PHoTo AMERICAN for last month 
appears in becoming new dress, and sub- 
stance worthy itscover. Its illustrations 
are of a high grade, and altogether it is a 
very creditable magazine. It naturally 
appeals especially to those who are inter- 
ested in amateur photography and we 
know of no periodical which holdsa rival 
place with it. 





Don’t whip your boy for smoking if 
your mouth is full of tobacco. 
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OUR WASHINGTON LETTER. 


FROM OUR REGULAR CORRESPONDENT. 





WasHIncTon, Twelfth mo. 6, 1893. 
Those interested in the continued in. 
crease and maintainance of American 
missionaries in foreign countries were 
greatly relieved when President Cleve- 
land’s message to Congress was made 
public. It had been reported in the secu- 
lar press that Secretary Gresham had ex- 
pressed the opinion that Americans who 
went as missionaries to foreign countries 
should be made to look out for themselves 
and not be given the protection of the 
United States government. Those who 
knew the President were loth to believe 
that he entertained any such sentiments 
as those attributed to his Secretary of 


State, but in the absence of actual knowl- 


edge they could not help being 
more or less apprehensive. Except where 
it refers to Hawaii, the part of the Presi- 
dent’s message relating to foreign coun- 
tries is in word and spirit all that the well- 
wishers of foreign missionary work could 


have asked it to be, and by making plain 


the intention of the administration to pro- 


tect Americans engaged in missionary 


work it will doubtless cheer the hearts, as 


well as remove many obstacles from the 


pathway, of those who are abroad labor- 


ing in His Name. 


The new tariff bill is the subject most 


discussed in Washington since the conven- 


ing of Congress. The bill is not yet ready 
to be reported to the House of Represen- 
tatives, and probably will not be until the 
middle of next week. It is considered 


probable that there will be two bills, one 


dealing with customs, which has already 
been made public, and one with internal 
revenues, which has not yet been an- 
nounced by the Ways and Means Com- 
mittee. It 1s the lattter which will include 
the ‘*small tax upon incomes derived 
from certain corporate investments’’ 
mentioned in the President’s message. It 
was at first thought strange that President 
Cleveland should have officially mentioned 
this tax in advances of the making public 
of the entire bill, and there was a general 
disposition to criticise his action, but it is 
now stated that he was informed that the 
majority of the committee had formally 
agreed upon that portion of the bill, and 
then when the information was given him 
the majority of the committee expected 
to have had the entire bill completed 
simultaneously with the publication of the 
President’s message. On Monday when 
the estimates of the Treasury department 
were submitted to the committee, it 
was seen that more revenue would 
have to be provided for than had 
been anticipated, and that necessitated 
changes in the internal revenue bill ; 
hence the delay. The country is to be 
congratulated upon the decision of the 
Republican Senators not to adopt filibus- 
tering tactics to prevent a vote on the 
tariff bill when it reaches the Senate. A 
tariff dead lock, similar to that upon the 
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repeal bill at the extra session, 
would necessarily be disastrous to the 


business and industrial interests of the 
country in their present condition. 

W. J. Weaver, one of the lecturers at 
the Lucy Webb Hayes Bible and Training 
school of Washington, who is widely 
known as ‘‘ The Ouaker Evangelist,”’ is 
conducting a series of successful revival 
meetings at the Metropolitan M. B. 
Charch. She holds two meetings a day, 
one in the afternoon and oue in the even- 


ing. 

The Woman's National Indian Associa- 
tion is holding its annual meeting here. 
The first session was held to-day, and to- 
night a public meeting is to be held to 
discuss the question of taking the Indian 
out of politics. 





Household Department 








HOSPITALITY IN FRIENDS’ FAMILIES. 


It is doubtful whether any people have 
ever been more hospitable than the mem- 
bers of the Society of Friends. In their 
early days they were almost communistic, 
the sufferings of one calling forth aid from 
all, and there is hardly a record of an 
selfishness displayed by an early Friend. 
This tendency to share temporal bless- 
ings, continued as the years progressed, 
and in the memory of most of us, Friends’ 
homes were always open to receive al- 
most any number of guests. We remem- 
ber how, as children, we watched the 
preparations going on before the Quar- 
terly and Monthly Meetings, how, when 
the time came, the stalls were filled with 
horses and the table with Friends, neces- 
sitating a delay on our part, always made 
up finally by an extra quantity and qual- 
ity and the company of children whose 
parents filled the first table. We can eas- 
ily see that such occasions entailed much 
work and care on the part of the mother 
of the household, and we have heard 
some complain that many of our women 
Friends have worn out their lives caring 
for others. This may be true in some 
rare cases, but it will be generally ad- 
mitted that the Quaker matrons of -.a 
former generation compare favorably in 
longevity and health and bloom with any 
class of housekeepers and home-makers, 
which this or any country has produced. 

However that may be, I[ believe that 
it is beyond question that these times of 
social gathering and friendly intercourse 
had great influence on the character of 
our members and in maintaining unity 
and similarity of purpose and manner 
among the members and through the 
different meetings. The Society was in 
many senses a family multiplied; there 
were undivided interests and common 
bonds, strengthened and tightened by 
these social visits and generous and un- 
stinted hospitality. 

A traveling Friend was a welcome 
guest in every Quaker household, and 
when his visit in one community was 
finished his only difficulty was to choose 





among the many who .offered, one to 
convey him to the “‘limits’’ of the next 
meeting, this willing disposal of horse, 
carriage and personal service never being 
construed as a sign that the hospitality 
_* the former community was at an 
ebb. 
Friends are not wanting to-day in 
care of those who visit 
them, and they are still a decidedly hos- 
pitable people, though not, perhaps, on 
the old-time scale. Basket dinners and 
lunch at the meeting-houses have in many 
places supplanted the overfilled tables in 
Friends’ homes on meeting days. The 
members, who have joined in large num- 
bers in many places are strangers to the 
old ideas of entertainment, while some 
of the younger members are averse to 
wholesale hospitality. 

As in all the good features of Quaker- 
ism, so in this, there has been opportu- 
nity for imposition, which has been man- 
ifest perhaps especially in the country 
meetings. Some of us can remember 
well known figures who appeared at cer- 
tain definite intervals and moved on in 
a well-defined circuit. I remember one 
who used solemnly to say he had a large 
circle of friends, and that it took him 
nearly a year to visit them all. But not- 
withstanding these rare cases—every good 
rule has its exceptions—the sociability 
and kindly hospitality which has always 
characterized Friends have been splendid 
features, and gave cause for the well 
known remark, ‘‘ How these Friends love 
one another.’* As I have already said 
such feeling and such pleasant intercourse 
from home to home, sharing the joys and 
comforts of varied family lives has given 
character to the members as a whole and 
has tended to cement the society to a large 
extent into a family. 

Freemasonry is commended because it 
tends to make its members a brotherhood, 
but what closer brotherhood has the world 
seen than that composed of Friends, and 
how many of us have felt our hearts warm, 
when far from home, at the sight of a 
Friend’s face and true pressure of a 
Friend’s hand though that of a total 
stranger. We may dare to parody the 
great poet’s line and say 
The touch of Christ makes all Friends kin. 


R. M. J. 





In the Bodleian Library at Oxford is a 
manuscript record kept by John Fox, con- 
taining these simple, but gruesomely sug- 
gestive entries, yellow and faded with age: 


For four loads of furze faggots to 


burn Ridley and Latimer...... 120 
For the carriage of these four loads 2 0 
Sg” err oo 34 
Item, two stapleS..........se0e0 06 
Item, four laborers...........+++ 20 


To-day many a faithful preacher is mar- 
tyred at less expense than this. A little 
envy, a little malice, alittle tale-beering, 
does the work quickly. 


POLYCARP’S LAST PRAYER. 


Polycarp was the who, when 
advised to curse Christ and live, replied : 
**Six-and eighty years have I served 
Him, and He has done me ing but 
good. How could! curse my and 
Saviour?’’ While the crowd was gather- 
ing fuel to burn him with, he calmly 
prayed: ‘* Thou God and Father of our 
Lord Jesus Christ, by whom I have re- 
ceived the knowledge of Thee! O God 
of the angels and powers, and of every 
living creature, and of all sorts of just 
men that live in Thy presence, I thank 
Thee that Thou hast graciously vouch- 
safed this day and this hour to allot me a 
portion among the number of martyrs, 
among the people of Christ, unto the 
resurrection of everlasting life; among 
whom I shall be received in Thy sight, 
this day, as a fruitful and acceptable 
sacrifice! Wherefore, for all this I praise 
Thee, I bless Thee, I glorify Thee through 
the everlasting High Priest, Jesus Christ, 
Thy well-beloved Son; to whom with 
Thee, the Father, and . the: Holy Ghost, 
be all glory, world without end. Amen.”’ 
He was martyred A. D. 166. He had 
been taught by. John.— Hesekiah Butter. 
worth. 





SUMMARY OF NEWS. 


6 

ForEIGN.— Twelfth mo, 7—A despatch 
from Brussels says: The correspondence at 
Rome of the Jndependance Belge reports to 
that paper under reserve that King Hum- 
bert, in view of the unpopularity of Italy’s 
connection with the Triple Alliance, for which 
he accepts the responsibility, thinks of abdi- 
cating. 3 

Twelfth mo, 8.—The official opening of 
the Manchester ship canal took place yes- 
terday. This great work has cost about $75,- 
000,000, It gives direct communication from 
Manchester to the sea, and that city will be 
the shipping point of a vast trade which has 
hitherto gone to Liverpool, The canal prac- 
tically makes Manchester a seaboard city, 
and the continuing advantage thus gained 
will, it is believed, tully justify the enormous 
expenditures for the canal, The public open- 
ing will not occur until New Year’s Day. 

A despatch from Paris says: The alum- 
inium yacht, Vendenesse, built for Comte 
Chabannes, was lauched yesterday at St. 
Denis. This is the first vessel to be con- 
structed entirely of this metal. ; 

The National Council of Switzerland with 
a view to protect the neutrality of the St. 
Gothard Tunnel from an Italian invasion has 
approved measures for its defence. 

Twelfth mo. 9.—It was rumored that, 
while Emperor William was the guest of the 
King of Wurtemberg, at Bebenhausen, a 
short time ago, he asked the King to resign 
the supreme command of the Wurtemberg 
army, thus following the example set by the 
Grand Duke of Baden, The request, it is 
said, was made during a hunt in the Beben- 
hausen forest. The object of the Emperor 
in asking the King to resign his commander- 
ship was to permit the War Office in Berlin 
to have complete control of the military or- 
ganization throughout Germany. : 

The London Sfandard’s correspondent in 
Athens says that cholera has spread rapidly 
in Constantinople and is exciting the greatest 
fears among the foreign residents, The 
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Greeks in Constantinople complain bitterly 
of the rough treatment which they suffer 
from the Turkish physicians, 

Twelfth mo, 11,—The latest advices from 

co _Rio Janeiro are that President Peixoto’s 
forces attacked Fort Villegaignon.and were 
repulsed. ; 

It is stated that the insurgents are prepar- 
ing for a decisive attempt to capture Santos, 
and that a fresh attack upon Bage is immi- 
nent, 


DOMESTIC.— Twelfth mo. 6.—The leaders 
of the strikers on the Lehigh Valley Railroad 
were in session in Bethlehem yesterday and 
last night considering President Wilbur’s ul: 
timatum. At midnight a committee of two 
left the meeting to call on President Wilbur 
to try to effect some modification, and at an 
early hour this morning the strike was de 
clared off, 

The New York Police Commissioners yes- 
terday transferred 13 of the police captains, 
this action being, it is said, “ the indirect re- 
sult of Dr. Parkhurst’s crusade against vice 
and the Police Department.” 

A Washington despatch says that Comp- 
troller Eckels will make one more call for 
the condition of national banks this year. 
The call will probably be made about the 
middle of the month, 

- Twelfth mo. 7.—A demand for fractional 
silver for the Christmas trade has been made 
on the Treasury, and the coinage of $100,000 
in new 50 and 25 cent pieces has been order- 
ed. The coins will be sent tothe several 
sub-treasuries for distribution. 

The World's Fair Bureau of Awards has 
been transferred to Washington. It is said 
the Bureafi has a year's work to do in com- 
pleting the records and distributing medals 
and diplomas, 

Twelfth mo. 9. — Post office Inspector 
Stuart, of Chicago, yesterday received from 
Washington a list of over 50 bond and in- 
vestment companies. Accompanying the list 
was a communication from the Chief Post- 
office Inspector at Washington, stating that 
the companies named had been investigated 
by Assistant Aviorney General Thomas, and 
had been prorounced by him fraudulent and 
not entitled to the privileges of the United 
States mails. Inspector Stuart was instructed 
to notify the postmasters in his district not to 
deliver to any of them registered letters or 
money orders, 

Twelfth mo. 11.—As it is quite likely that 
in a few days President Cleveland, in answer 
to the request of the Senate, will lay before 
that body all the papers relating to the Ha. 
waiian business, it is hardly worth while to 
comment on the latest meagre news from 
Honolulu. Its general import is that Minis- 
ter Willis has done nothing and that all is 
quiet. It is worth noting, however, that Am- 
bassador Bayard, who is very close to Presi 
dent Cleveland, and knows, perhaps, as well 
as any one, the latter’s views and purposes, 
says: “ President Cleveland will deal with 
the weak Hawaiians in the most magnani- 
mous manner and will not force upon them 
a government which they have not had a 
full chance to discuss.” 

Accordirg to a despatch from Omaha, 
capitalists from abroad, represented by Count 

Liubensky, have agreed to locate in Omaha 
and erect an extensive beet sugar factory 
and refinery, involving an investment of 
$1,000,000, provided the farmers will guar- 
antee to raise 6000 acres of sugar beets an- 
nually. A Polish colony of 200 families will 
be established. 

The roof of the Manufactures Building at 
the World’s Fair, at Chicago, gave way in 
several places on Seventh-day under the 
weight of snow and ice, and exhibits in some 
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parts of the French and German sections 
were buried under tons of ‘slush. 


Died. 


CHAPPELL.—Near Belvidere, N. C., on 
the 25th of Eleventh mo,. 1893, Elizabeth 
Chappell ; a beloved member and for many 
years an elder of Piney Woods Monthly Meet- 
ing in the 85th year of her age. 

She had been restored from many severe 
attacks of illness which were always borne 
with patience and submission, and at last the 
end came unexpectedly, but gently. Four 
sons and three daughters survive her, while 
her grandchildren and great grandchildren 
number 84. The fifth chapter of Matthew 
seemed to be her favorite Scripture selection, 
and the beatitudes;were exemplified in her life, 

“Blessed are the dead which die in the 
Lord.” 


EN DSLEY.—On the 11th of Sixth month, 
1893, at his home, two miles from Friends- 
ville, Wm. H. Endsley, in the c4th year of 
his age. 

He was a life-long member of the Society 
of Friends. 

His family and friends feel most keenly 
the stroke that removed him from them, but 
they have the comforting assurance that he 
was ready when called, Notwithstanding his 
terrible suffering his mind was perfectly 
clear. When told by his wife that he was 
dying, he said, ‘I am ready, I am going, | 
am going,” and soon passed away without a 
struggle, 


TOMII,—At her home in Tokyo, Japan, 
on the 14th of Eighth month, 1893, of hasty 
consumption, Matsu Tomii, aged 18 years 
and 7 months, 

Our dear sister joined Friends’ meeting in 
Tokyo when very young, soon after its or. 
ganization, of which she remained a consist- 
ent member the rest of her life; at one time 
being the assistant clerk, She was one of 
our brightest students in the girls’ school in 
Tokyo, from its commencement, and grad- 
uated last year, being one of the first three 
graduates of the school. Atter graduation, 
she took post graduate studies as long as her 
health would permit, preparing to devote 
herself to the elevation of her japanese 
sisters, 

Besides her regular school work, for more 
than three years before her death, she had 
been a valuable interpreter and helper in 
various parts of the mission work, 

By her sweet, Christian spirit she had 
greatly endeared herself to all her friends, 
The prayers she sometimes offered in our 
meetings were remarkable for their depth 
and earnestness, She was the only daughter 
in the family, hence was greatly beloved by 
them, none of whom were Christians, her 
father especially, being opposed to Christi- 
anity. She knew her end was near, and just 
before it came, begged her father, who 1s a 
strong Buddhist, to let her have a Christian 
burial, bu: he told her that he could not con- 
sent to it. So our dear one’s body lies buried 
in the family vault in a Buddhist cemetery, in 
the outskirts of Tokyo, there to await the 
resurrection morn, while her soul has gone 
to God who gaveit. She is greatly missed, 
for it seemed that. she could not at all be 
spared from the work; but God knows best, 
so we say, ‘‘ Thy sweet will be done.” 

Agreeable to what was known to be her 
last wish, it was decided to hold a meeting 
in memory of her on the Ist of October, at 
which many loving testimonies were borne to 
her meek, and quiet Christian spirit. 
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A cream of tartar baking powder. High- 
est ofall in leavening strength.—Zavesé U, 
S. Government Food Report. 


Royal Baking Powder Co., 
106 Wall St., N. Y. 





Ready Twelfth mo. 15th, 1893. 


Quaker Poems 


A Coilection of Verse relating to the So- 
ciety of Friends, gathered from all 
sources, and edited with Introduction 
and Notes, by Chas, Francis Jenkins. 

About Sixty Poems of great variety of 
subject, from over forty authors, tllustrative 
of the principles of the Society—tts history, 
personelle, associations, customs, etc. Fer- 
mission has been obtained from the publish- 
ers to use selections from Whittier, Bayard 

Taylor, Holmes, Longfellow ; while English 

poets are represented by Chas. Lamb, Wil- 

liam Wordsworth, Robert Southey, William 

Howitt, Bernard Barton and others. 

FORTY ILLUSTRATIONS, made ex- 
pressly for this book, some of which are 
original drawings, others are from paintings, 
photographs and prints, selected from the 
largest and best collections. Portrait of 

George Fox, from the painting by Sir Peter 

Lely; also, portraits of Wm. Penn, Whittier, 

John Brigit, Jos. John Gurney, and of other 

well-knwon Friendsto whom poems refer, 

Also, pictures of many places of historical 

interest referred to in the text, 

Nearly 300 pages, large 12mo., well printed 
on good paper, neatly bound in cloth, gold 


side lettering and design, $2.00. Will be sent 
postpaid on receipt of price. 





JOHN C. WINSTON & CoO., 
S. W. Cor. Sixth and Arch Sts., Philad’a. 


Burlin on’’Stay-On” 


STABLE BLANKET fits like a tailor-made 
coat. Ask your dealer for the ‘‘ BURLINGTON.” 
Write for handsome illustrated catalogue—sent free. 


BURLINGTON BLANKET CO. Burlington, Wis. 












Improved E€ervice to Cincinnati and 
St. Louis. 


The Baltimore & Ohio Southwestern Lim- 
ited, leaving Market Street 11.26 A. M., and 
the Fast Express, leaving at 9.58 P. M., and 
leaving 24th and Chestnut Streets 11.42 AM. 
and 10.15 P.M. for Cincinnati and St Louis, 
are now equipped with a complete Dining 
Car service, built expressly for these trains 
by the Pullman Company. Pullman Dining 
Cars are also attached to Royal Blue Line 
trains leaving Market Street 11.26 A.M., 
7.22 P M., and leaving 24th and Chestnut 
Streets 11.42 A. M., 1.35 and 7.38 P.M. daily 
for Baltimore and Washington. 
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Medal and Dipioma 
on our INCUBATOR and 
, BROODER Combined. 


* Old Reliable” keede 

If youare interested in Poultry, it 2 
sateen oon Culture. ' 

Reliable Incubator and Bro 





Reduced Rates for the Holidays. 


In pursuance of its usual liberal policy the 
Baltimore and Ohio Railroad Company an- 
nounces that excursion tickets will be sold 
between all stations on its lines east of the 
Ohio River during the Christmas and New 
Year holidays at reduced rates, The tickets 
will be sold for all trains December 23, 24, 
25, 30, 31 and January 1, and will be valid 
for the return journey on all trains until Jan- 
uary 3 inclusive, 





MISS BRYANT, 
EXPERT 


Dlevographer and Typewriter, 


Room 14, 


No. 20 SOUTH BROAD STREET, 
Mimeographing. PHILADELPHIA 


TENTS] 


Caveats, and Trade-Marks obtained and all Pat- 
ent business conducted for MODERATE FEES. 


OUR OFFICE IS OPPOSITE U. S. PATENT OFFICE 
and we can securé patent in less time than those 





remote from Washington, 
Send model, drawing or photo., with descrip- 


tion. We advise, if patentable or not, free of 
charge, Our fee not due till patent is secured, 

A Pamputer, “ How » Obtain Patents,’”’ with 
cost of same in the U, S. and foreign countries 
sent free, - Address, 


C.A.SNOW &CO. 


Opp. PATENT OFFICE, WASHINGTON, D. C. 





OF INTEREST TO TRAVELERS. 


The Baltimore and Ohio Railroad an- 
nounces that they have placed on sale 
round trip tickets at reduced rates to the 
Winter Resorts in Florida and tne South, 
and also to such points of interest as 
Luray, Natural Bridge and Gettysburg. 
This Company has also arranged to place 
on sale excursion tickets to San Francisco 
and other points in California on account 
of the Mid- Winter Fair, at unusually low 
rates. Excursion tickets are now on sale 
to Baltimore and Washington via the 
famous Royal Biue Line. 

With its vestibuled train service via 
Washington to Cincinnati, St. Louis and 
Chicago, the B. & O. is in the best cf 
condition to handle western and southern 
travel. ‘nat the line is a popular one, is 
attested by the immense World’s Fair 
business handled this summer. 

Those contemplating a trip west or 
south this winter, should write to James 
Potter, Div. Pass. Agent, B & O. R. R., 
833 Chestnut St., Philadelphia, Pa., for 
rates and other informatidn. 
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| INSURANCE CE 


PHILADELPHIA 
| 921&.923¢ 
at CHESTNUT ST. 


MINNEAPOLIS TRUST COMPANY 


330 HENNEPIN AVE., MINNEAPOLIS, MINN, 





Capital: $500,000 





Real Estate Loans, Safety Deposit Vaults. 
Acts as Executor, Trustee and Guardian. 
Depository for Wills. ° 





P.O. BOX 1000 CaBie AopRrEess, TRUST” MINNEAPOLIS 





DIR s 
Samuel Hill, Pres. — Chas. A. Pillsbury 
Wm. H. Dunwoody, First V. Pres. Jas. J. Hill 
H. F. Brown, 2nd Vice-Pres. . H. Linton 
Daniel Bassett, 3rd Vice-Pres Isaac Atwater 
Clarkson Lindley, Sec’y & Treas. H. W. Cannon 
C. G. Goodrich A. F. Kelly 


R. B. Langdon W. G. Northup 
ASSOCIATION 


| HOME of MINNEAPOLIS 


Paid-in Capital, $1,000,000 


I offer a variety of safe investments guaranteed by this 
Association. City Mortgages, Coupon Certificates, and 
Collateral Trust Gold Bonds. The latter secured by a 
special deposit with a trust company of First Mort- 
gages on City property in Minneapolis and St. 
Paul exclusively, at the rate of 160 per cent. of 
Mortgages for every bond issued. 

Interest from six to eight per cent. 


i! ye | 2 NEWHALL Eastern Office 
533 Drexel Building, PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


; {<= Persons who have made unsatisfactory investments 
in Minneapolis or St. Paul are invited to correspond with 


e., Perhaps I can be of service.) 


P B. Winston 


TIOME Savings Loan = Loan 





Through Cars to New Orleans. 





Among the many important improvements 
in the Baltimore and Ohio Railroad train 
service is the addition of through Pullman 
Sleeping Cars from New York to New Or. 
leans, via Philadelphia, Baltimore, Wash- 
ington, and the famous Shenandoah Valley 
route, passing through Roanoke, Knoxville, 
Chattanooga and Birmingham. The train 
leaves New York daily at 5.00 P, M.; Phila- 
delphia, 12th and Market Streets, 7.22 P. M. 
and 24th and Chestnut Streets, 7 38 P.M, 
reaching Roanoke at 7,50 A. M.; Knoxville, 
3.52 P.M; Cha:tanooga, 8.00 P. M.; Birming- 
ham, 11.13 A.M., and New Orleans 12 45 
P.M. 

This train is very handsomely appointed, 
being vestibuled throughout, and has Dining 
Car service New York to Chatanooga. At 
Washington a Pullman Sleeping Car, which 
runs through to Memphis, is added to the 
train, 
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Anuriua Hewapers and Mapuane, 


Now is the Time to Subscribe, as Our Prices 
Given Below Will Tell You. 


-Publishers’ price Our price to you 


















per year. per year. 
$2.00...... ‘American ADE, Wii sc cccccccccccccee $2.00 
2.00 ..... American Baptist, W......+-..+es006 oe 180 
5.00...... American Field, Sporting, w...... eoee 5.00 
1.00...... American Teacher, M.........seseeee -90 
5.00.:... ATODAR, Moc ccccccescasscccccescccccccce 4.50 
4.00...... BE AIROONT, Th. casks vicwe cccccccccece 3.60 
4.00......Art Interchange, M...........seeesee. 8.75 
1,00...... Arthur’s Home Magazine, m......... .90 
4.00....+. Atlantic Monthly, m............- soccee 300 
LG cecce Bible Standard, m.............++. ay 
1.20.8.00- Butterwick’s Delineator, m........ 2% ee 
4.00......Century Magazine, m..........++.000- 3.75 
2. Chataquan, M......++.. Wencenccccddaee 1,90 
1. Christian Herald, W.........seesceesses 1.25 
4. CHpPPer, W..ccccccccccrccccccccccegeccs 3.60 
1. Cosmopohtan, M....+.-+eeeees £0 
2. omeeey Gentleman, w 00 
3. MENG, Weiss ccs <ocksane 75 
1. Domestic Monthly, m.. 35 
1. Educational Gazette, m. Duscodbagetens -90 
8. WaABORthOG, BE. «co ciiacctcddoccccececess 2.40 
8. Electrical World, Wises ene cceove «cae aa 
3. Fashion Bazaar, M.......cccccccccceces 2.7 
4, Forest and Stream, W.......+.ee.ese+s 4.00 
5. Nes Biss cccencvepaataatnecsouceessé 4.50 
2 pr Leslie's Budget, m..........++. 2.00 
: Frank Leslie's Comic Almanac.,...... 10 
* TB. cance Frank Leslie’s il. Almanac........... 25 
4.08. cone Frank Lestie’s lil. Newspaper, w..... 8.60 
3.00.:..+. Frank Leslie’s Popular Monthly, m.. 2.70 
8.06. ccc Friend’s Review, W........sseeesseeees 2.00 
BAD. dice. Godey’s Lady Book, m..........+sse0+ 1.80 
3.00. 0.00% Golden Days, W......-+s. Dcuceenadaelre 2.70 
2.00 Good Housekeeping, M....«..+..++++- 1.£0 
4.00...... Harpers’ Bazaar, W.....escceceeccceses 6.60 
4.00...... Harpers’ Monthly, m............se+0++ 3.00 
4.00......Harpers’ Weekly, W.........+++se00+ 3.60 
2.00 Harpers’ Young People, Ww... 1,80 
10.00...... Illustrated American, w. 9.00 
* GEBeacace lilustrated London News, W.. 5.40 
Sais ses Jenness- Miller's Magazine, Micesccce 2.25 
BED. scce. Journal of Education, w.......-...0« 2.25 
5.00. ....4 JUCZO, Weeeececccvorcccscsccercncevces 4.50 
4.00...... Kate Field’s Washington, W.......... 3 60 
1.00......Ladies’ Home Journal, m...........+ 1.00 
6.00 .c000 LAfO, We oes ccccccccccccesecedscccccccce 4.50 
S.QOe.ce0e Lippincott’s Magazine, m........+. woe Bl 
8.00......Littell’s Living Age, W.......sseeeeees 8.00 
tl ae Lutheran Observer, W.......sesceeess 1.90 
5.00......Magazine of American History, m... 4.50 
RG. sae Metal Worker, W.-ccccccncecs cocccccce 2.00 
4.00:...0. Magazine of Western History, m..... 3.60 
B.00...... Nation, Woeesrccciscccccscee. seereceecs 2.85 
1.00 National Temperance Advocate, m.. 90 
3.00......New England Magazine, m........... 2.7 
5.00......North American Review, m.......... 450 
MB iccseolk Vational a paddescssceceeses 7 
3.00...... Outing, M....00--ceeeceroes 
2.00...0. eaeenniie s Magazine, m....... 80 
5.00...... Popular Science Monthly, m .75 
3.00...... Public Opinion, W...e.cee.seceseceeees 85 
B.0OvescccP ACK, Weces-ccccccsccscdscsvccesesere, 50 
1 50...00 Quar. Register of Current History, q. 1.50 
2.50....00 Review of. Reviews, M......ceceeeeees 2.25 
3.00 .....St. Nicholas, m..... idackouude azaqueees 2.70 
3.00...60 Scientific AME€CTICAD, W...eeeeeseees eee 2.85 
WOO ecen Scribner’s Magazine, eee | 2.70 
1.50 .20%0- Sunday School Ti:mes, W........++-00+ 1.50 
RGR otk Table TRS. << ccdsrvcadgeccovgcccves 90 
4.00..... Town Topics, W....02 -cccecccccessees 3.80 
LBesccce U. S. Official Postage Guide, m....... 1.50 
an .. -Voice, w (Temperance).......+.e+0+- 1.00 
4) .. Waverly Magazine, W.....+++++- seca 3.80 
1, + Youth’s Companion, W......++-++e.00 1.75 





If you want others, send us a list and we will quote 
you prices. Weekly publications are designated by 
the letter w after the name, monthlies m, and quar- 
terlies, q. 

Remittances should be made by registered letter, 
ostal note, express or money order, check or draft, 
Bhecks for less amounts than five dollars should not 

be sent. 
AMERICAN PRINTING AND NEWS CO., 
Room No. 5, L111 Arch street, 


Philadelphia, Pa. 


" [When answer ering , advertisements you 
will confer a favor upon the publisher by 
mentioning the “ Friends’ Review.” 














Ask your Hardware Dealer, and end for Circular. 





’ 
Lane’s 's'e"'Barn Door Hanger 
Anti-Friction. Most Complete in Construction. 
ce the Best. 
of Movement. 


LANG'S woinnice'Scees Parlor Door Hanger 


Hanger is made of steel throughout, includ- 
ing wheel, except solid interior eather tread, 
causing to roll noiselessly. 
instead of Double Wood Rail. 


Ease 
pili. 


No Breakage 
Always in 


Single Steel Track 





Manufactured by 
LANE BROTHERS, Poughkeepsie, N. Y. 
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NOT THIS SIZE: 7x10 OPEN. THE GENUINE 
INTERNATIONAL 


TEACHERS’ BIBLE. | 


LONDON CLEAR TYPE EDITION. 
4 BIBLICAL LIBRARY IN A SINGLE VOLUME, 


Delivered, FULLY PRE-PAID, by mail or express, with 


one year’s subscription to THE AFRICAN NEWS. 


Authorised version, with marginal References | 


and Notes; complete Concordance; full Index; 
Pronouncing Bible Dictionary—everythi 
contained in any other Teachers’ Bible, oat 
nine special features additional. namely: 
How to study the Bible: Daily Food: 
Sunday School Teachers’ use of the Bible: 
The Bible and the Christian Church: 
Texts for Christian Workers: Inspiration: 


The Bible and Ancient Monuments; The | 
only Bible with the latest maps by Major Con- 
der, of the Palestine Exploration Society, and {4 


ILLUSTRATED “HELPS” OR “AIDS.” 


Printed from bold ruby type on thin paper; | 
French morocco binding; RED UNDER-GOLD ' 
EDGES; embossed back bands; Divinity Circuit, / 


over-lapping edges: hand-crimped corners: 


silk head band and marker. ‘The Internation. * 


al isthe most ore elegant, substantial and 
useful Teachers’ 


by 
year of his age, making this the only 
BISHOP TAYLOR INTERNATIONAL TEACHERS’ BIBLE. 


ible published—made more || 
valuable as a present because each one ts in- |i 
scribed with a sentence by Bishop Taylor, 


PROM THE MID-NIGHT EMPIRE OF THE WORLD. 


BIL MLESTRATED MONTHLY JOURAAL OF MISSIONARY PROGRERS AND CIVILZATION [8 AFRICA, 


| The African News. ee 


The one Illustrated Journal in all America wholly devoted 


to Africa, and the only publication endorsed by the 
World’s Congress on Africa, 


| presents its readers with the latest news of the 


march of Christianity and civilization in Africa, 


| with graphic descriptions from that land, of 


NATIVE LIFE 


~AND— 


| LIFE AMONG THE NATIVES, 


all beautifully illustrated from original photo- 
' graphs, and by letters from its Editor-in-Chief, 
|’ the Methodist Episcopal Bishop of Africa, and 
I’ his large corps of correspondents, completing a 
j' first class paper in every respect. Sent post- 
| paid for one year, with immediate 


FREE DELIVERY BY MAIL OR EXPRESS 


i: of one of these INTERNATIONAL TEACHERS’ BIBLEs, 
j. neatly boxed, on receipt of Two Dollars. The 
‘@ «regular subscription price of Toz Arrican News 
i) is $1.00—rionty worth $2.00; price of this 
| Bible anywhere, $2.50, not inscribed; a saving 


|; of $150 in cash. Biblesnow ready. Remit by 
! bank check, express or post oflice order, postal 
- note, or enclose a two dollar bill to 


Ross Taylor, 150 Fifth Ave., 
New York. 








